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eo & ies DEPENDABILITY 
THROUGH INTEGRATION 
FROM RAW MATERIAL 

TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


This is the work of 


OLIN MATHIESON 


Through the integration of production to 
a degree rare in industry, Olin Mathieson 
is able to exercise unusual control over 
the quality of its products. This control 
begins with Corporate interest in: world- 
wide sources of raw material and extends 
from research and planning facilities to 
finished produet plants. In producing 
aluminum, for example, Olin’ Mathieson 
is engaged in every step of production — 
from bauxite to end product. Similarly, in 
naking packaging materials, produetion 
begins with the scientific reforestation 
of Olin Mathieson timberlands. In each 
of the six major fields in which the Corpo- 
ration serves industry and the publie 
this depth integration assures higher 
product quality, strict adherence to cus- 
tomer specifications and dependability 
of delivery. Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 460 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Road to Success 


SIR: 

TIME HAS DONE A TREMENDOUS SERVICE TO 
CANCER CONTROL IN ITS JULY 27 STORY ON 
HELLER AND THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTI- 
TUTE. PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF CANCER AND 
ITS PROBLEMS WILL HASTEN SUCCESS. 

CHARLES C. HANSBURY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
NEW JERSEY DIVISION 


NEWARK 
A Dip in Cold Water 
Sir: 
I feel, in justice to Westminster school, 


that I should reveal the unpalatable truth 
that [ Britain’s Labor Party leader] Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, and not at Westminster, as stated in 
your issue of July 20. 

The boys at Winchester have from time 
immemorial been obliged to take a dip in 
a tubful of cold water before breakfast— 
hangers-back being dunked forcibly. Ever 
since Mr. Gaitskell’s rise to notoriety, there 
has been a rumor prevalent at his old school 
that it was his treatment in that institution 
which led to his subsequent quaint opinions 
about capitalists and, inter alia, the educa- 


tion of their progeny. 
D. F. Rosson 
London 


The Card Mart 
Sir: 

Thanks for a great story on the Washing- 
ton Senators’ “Awesome Foursome,” the 
“Killers’ Row” of current baseball [July 
20]. The diehard fans of this team finally 
have something to keep their hopes alive. 
Even Casey Stengel takes cover when the 
Senators arrive. 

CuEet ANDERSON 
Hyattsville, Md. 
Sir: 

In Sport you have a quote, “I'll give 20 
{baseball cards] for one of Killebrew” and 
“twenty, too” for Allison, “but nobody's 
got any.” 

I have Allisons about five times and Kil- 
lebrew once. Mantle is worth five cards at 


the most, unless he hits 60. 
BRIAN HARTSHORN (AGE 13) 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Sir: 
I saw your story about baseball cards 


and the guy in Washington who will give 
20 for a Bob Allison. Here is my Bob Allison, 





BOB ALLISON 


SENATORS OUTFIELD 





so please have him send me 20 cards, in- 
cluding a Mickey Mantle. 
P.S.: No doubles. 
Rusty McKELtar (AGE 9) 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
> Twenty baseball cards, including a 


Mickey Mantle, are on their way to 
Reader McKellar (no doubles).—Eb. 


The Persuader 
Sir: 

In your issue of July 13, you inferred that 
I was engaging in a revolt against the 
leadership of Lyndon Johnson. That was not 
how I felt about it. He is the ablest majority 
leader in the history of the Senate. Don’t 
blame me because I tried to persuade John- 
son to do things my way. He persuades me 
to do them his way often enough. 

RussE_t Lone 

United States Senate 
Washington 


Men of Steel 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your fine cover article 
on Roger Blough of U.S. Steel [July 20]. It 
focuses attention on labor’s power, organiza- 
tion and relative invulnerability to corporate 
restrictions, as compared to business. 

J. H. Crark 
New York City 
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Sir: 

Ten years ago most U.S. manufacturers 
could afford to export on a C.1.F. (cash-in- 
fist) basis. But today the manufacturer who 
wants export business does give credit terms 
abroad. One thing would aid U.S. manu- 
facturers in export selling—having our Gov- 
ernment backing them up on extended credit 
terms abroad, as do West Germany and the 
United Kingdom for their manufacturers. 

RicHarp G. Lurie 
Editor 
American Exporter 
New York City 


Sir: 

Up to now (rhymes with Blough), it oc- 
curred to me that union men might have at 
least wondered if Mr. “Man of Steel’s” name 
was pronounced “Blow” or “Bluff.” 

Frances UPHAM 
Chicago 
Sir: 

Why can’t US. Steel give a ro¢ raise and 
cut its profits? The stockholders and the 
employers will still be making ten times 
more than the average steelworker. 

PauL RAVENNA 
Bedford, Ind. 


Sir: 

You say that labor did all the getting and 
US. Steel all the giving. On the contrary, 
U.S. Steel took more than its share, too. It 
was the consumer who did all the giving. 

CLAYTON STANHOPE 
Montclair, Calif. 


Beauty & the Archbishop 
Sir: 

If one may judge by the action of Arch- 
bishop Edwin Vincent Byrne in threatening 
to deny the sacraments of Communion and 
confession to both Sue Simone Ingersoll and 
her mother for Sue’s acts [July 20], then it 
would seem that the Roman Catholic Church 
has taken a leaf from Communism’s book. 
It has learned how to punish an offender 
through the offender’s loved ones. 

Louis J. HeBet 
Louisville 


Sir: 

It is reassuring to have such a staunch 
protector of morals as Archbishop Byrne. 
Now if we can just elect a Roman Catholic 
President and a majority of Hail Mary Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, this protection may 
well be extended to Protestants. 

WALTER SIBLEY 
Nuevo, Calif. 
Sir: 

Each time I read an article similar to yours 
concerning Sue Ingersoll and Archbishop 
Byrne, I am less disturbed over the fact 
that I and thousands of others are “falling 
away" from the Catholic Church each year. 

Joun A. BANCH 
Gary, Ind. 


The Hot Wire 
Sir: 

It gives one that satisfying feeling to read 
what Admiral Rickover said to Frol Kozlov 
at Shippingport [July 20]. I'm in favor of 
sending Ricky to sit in at conference with 
the Russkies. A hot wire like the admiral 
could put some spark into the doings. 

H. R. SCHNITZER 
Bayonne, N.J. 
Revelation? 
Sir: 
Re your July 13 story on Alabama Baptist 


and Methodist opposition to Governor John 
Patterson’s endorsement of Senator John 
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MONSANTO CHEMISTRY IN ACTION... 


CONQUEST OF HEAT 


Launched by Monsanto—vital heat-control products to help America race into 
space. Now in action: Coolanol 45, coolant-dielectric and hydraulic fluid 
for reliable service from —65° to 400° F. in missile and aircraft electronic 
Systems, and 0S-45 Type IV, high-temperature (500° F.) hydraulic fluid for 
jet aircraft and missiles. Now being tested: Monsanto's polypheny! ethers for 
700° to 1000° F. jet engine lubricants. Monsanto plastics provide special 
heat resistance for rocket and missile nose cones. These products, developed 
by Monsanto research, serve the nation’s defense, the nation's industry. 


y/ 
wi 


Coolanol, OS-45: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ® 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 








NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 









“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 


SAYS: 
GILBERT ROLAND 
co-starred in Irwin Allen's 
“The Big Circus” 

An Allied Artists Picture 














Kennedy for 1960: the Alabama Baptist and 
the Methodist Christian Advocate would 
appear to be far more “determined and 
power-hungry” than any “Romanist hier- 
archy” they condemn. As for Senator Ken- 
nedy's being “hopelessly dominated by the 
Catholic hierarchy,” one doubts if any Cath- 
olic journal has ever dictated to him how 
he should vote. 





Mrs. FRANK Rossi 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Sir 

So the Catholic-baiting legions are at last 
on the march in Alabama. Good. By next 
year, with the anti-Catholic madness reach- 
ing its peak, Southern Protestantism will 
again be revealed for what it is: an obscene 
collection of bigoted, Bible-clutching morons, 
the benighted cult of a corrupt and appall- 
ingly stupid society. 

ANTHONY J. JoEs 

Philadelphia 


Drug on the Market 


Sir 

I read with interest in the July 13 issue 
of Time of the moves being made by the 
Thai government to stop the opium trade. 
During 1957-59 I lived with the Miao peo- 





at Railway Express and Western Union ple. I have refrained from publishing my 


offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. world’s most Nonored cheque 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
MONEY ORDERS CREDIT CARDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELO WAREHOUSING «+ OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING FOREIGN REMITTANCES 





This mark identities the 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 





HARVESTING Op1tuM IN THAILAND 


photographs of the opium growing because 
this is the sole cash crop of the people. But 
as it is to be stopped that reason no longer 
holds 
The pod is scraped with a three- -pronged 
scraper early in the morning, and the opium 
off with a knife before noon and 
wearioed in a poppy petal [see cut]. Stop- 
ping the opium trade is only half the prob- 
lem. It is necessary to give these people other 
sources of income, as opium has been tradi- 
tionally their source for trade goods. They 
get a low price for it, the profit going to un- 
known people further down the drug train. 
W. R. Geppes 
Professor of Social Anthropology 
University of Sydney 
Sydney, Australia 








THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU EVER OWNED. . . the fabulous Fiat, Flattering to your The Murmuring Pines .. . 


taste, with its smart Italian styling. Gratifying to drive, with its ready response and eager perform- 
ance, itscomfortable, spacious interior. Re warding toyoursense of thrift, with its lasting construction, 
minute cost of upkeep, fabulous economy, Up to 42 miles per gallon with the Series 600 sedan 
(above). The Series 500 delivers up to 53! There are four series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, 
a tion wagons. Suggested price for the Fiat 600 above is $1398. at port of entry, New York, plus 


SIR: 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR FINE ARTICLE AND THE 
| SPLENDID COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE STORY ON 
THE FOREST SERVICE [JULY 20]. 
RICHARD E, MCARDLE 





~ CHIEF 
5. make- ready charge. Hub caps shown are extra. See your Fiat dealer, or phone or write | popest service 

FL AT MOTOR CO., INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. Longacre 5-7034 . U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ontario..... FIAT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Hawaii- 
the 
50th star- 
is 

as near 


as your phone! 


Telephoning between the 50th state and each of the others is as 
fast and easy as calling across town... for Hawaii has been tied 
to the Mainland by underseas telephone cables—the longest in the 
world—since 1957. 

Telephoning is the best way to transact business, make plans, 
keep in touch with family or friends in Hawaii. Or if you're there 
yourself, it’s the ideal way to reach folks on the Mainland. 

It’s a good buy, too—only $5.25* from San Francisco... 
$6.75* from New York. 

Whenever you want to get in touch with people in the 50th 
state, remember—telephoning is easy, quick and cheap. 





Vy 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘( 


* Station-to-station rates after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday, first $ minutes, Add 10% tax. 





Treasured beyond all other gifts 


With this ring your anniversary is truly celebrated, made 


always special and is set apart.... Because a diamond gift 


remains the greatest gift... . “A diamond is forever. 


This year, let a diamond make memorable that cul nniversary, or 


important birthday, a debut, the birth of a child, or any significant event. 
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GUZZARDI ON DAY OFF 


IME’s four-color picture stories 

are the product of long, painstak- 
ing research and planning by editors, 
correspondents and photographers. 
This week's color story in Art on Lib- 
ya’s lost city of Leptis Magna started 
as usual—but did not end that way. 
The editors decided that Leptis Magna 
would be a good color subject, gath- 
ered a fat file of material on the 
lost city, considered what photogra- 
pher would be best for the job, asked 
the Rome bureau to check whether 
any photographer there had taken any 
color pictures of the place that might 
serve for guidance. Back came Rome 


A Aes 


Bureau Chief Walter Guzzardi with 
the word that, while covering a politi- 
cal story in Libya, he took a day off to 
visit Leptis Magna, and was so im- 
pressed that he took some of his own 
color pictures. He sent along his take, 
thinking that it “might help show 
what the place looks like.” 

That was where this particular color 
story took a different turn. To their 
surprise, the editors found that Re- 
porter Guzzardi's pictures had no tech- 
nical faults, were as good as any spe- 
cialist could be expected to take. No 
professional photographer, Guzzardi 
reported that he had used a seven- 
year-old camera. His three pages of 
color pictures are an amateur’s pro- 
fessional triumph. 

e 

HIS week's other color story, in 

National Affairs, followed a more 
usual pattern, Trae’s editors decided 
that they wanted a spread that would 
get behind the familiar scenes of Dia- 
mond Head and Waikiki Beach, chose 
for the job the skilled Werner Stoy, 
who, after 19 years in the islands, is 
recognized as Hawaii's top photogra- 
pher. With Associate Editor Alvin Jo- 
sephy, Stoy traveled to every one of 
the major islands, concentrated on get- 
ting pictures that show how Hawaiians 
live. The result: a fresh, close look at 
the people of the U.S.’s soth state. 
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STOY AT WORK 
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World’s fastest, most popular single-engine business airplane 
...the over 200 mph, 1,200-mile range, Beechcraft Bonanza. 





‘‘Go-do-it-ers’’save 3 days a week 


Gone forever are the wasted hours of slow land 
travel... the wasted hours of waiting in terminals 
for scheduled flights. Now key men can get there — 
get the job done—and get back while others are 
still on the way. Distant markets become close ones. 
Travel schedules that formerly took a week, now 
can be handled comfortably in half that time. For 
thousands of aggressive firms each year, the Beech- 
craft Bonanza pays for itself again and again — 
where executive time is worth money. One timely 
key trip may return half the cost of the plane. Write 
today for our executive brochure, ‘““The Dollars 
and Sense of Business Flying.” 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 


Facts you should know: The 1959 Bonanza is 19 
to 65 mph faster than any other single-engine 4-place 
business plane. You cruise 200 mph at 75% engine 
power. Its 250 hp Continental engine is the first 
with fuel injection, for easier starting, greater speed, 
smoother operation. The only airplane in its class 
licensed in the Utility Category at full gross weight 

15'4% stronger than any other. Carries 4, with 
125 lbs. baggage. Costs as little as 3¢ per seat mile, 
including depreciation, operation, insurance and 
maintenance. Low-cost financing and leasing plans. 
Write for details to Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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THE NATION 


Improbable Success 

As Vice President Nixon started off on 
his cold-war journey to the U.S.S.R., 
the Administration harbored doubts as to 
whether the trip could really be expected 
to accomplish very much—and Dick Nix- 
on shared them. Nixon expected Soviet 
chieftains to be cool and suspicious, 
feared that Nikita Khrushchev might try 
to snub him and keep him away from the 
Russian people. But by the time Nixon 
headed back to Washington this week, 
there were no doubts at all that the trip 
was a diplomatic and sociological success 
far beyond what anybody could have 
hoped or imagined. During his improbable 
fortnight behind the Iron Curtain, Nixon 
@ Reached over the head of the U.S.S.R.’s 
rulers, particularly in a remarkable speech 
on Soviet TV (see Foreign Relations) to 
get across to the Soviet people the U.S. 
side of the cold-war story. 
@ Made clear to the Soviet people that 
the U.S. wants peace and friendship (mir 
i druzhba) with their country. 
@ Drove home persuasively the point 
that, much as the U.S, wants peace and 
friendship, it cannot and will not be 
pushed around—and that in the nuclear 
age, attempts to push around add up 
to deadly folly. 
@ Left behind in Moscow, in Leningrad, 
in the off-limits-to-Westerners industrial 
centers of Novosibirsk and Sverdlovsk a 
priceless fund of good will and friendli- 
ness toward the U.S. 
@ Prompted a moving ovation from thou- 
sands upon thousands of Poles with his 
all-but-unheralded arrival in Warsaw (see 
ForEIGN News), striking a dramatic con- 
trast with the coolness of Khrushchev’s 
own reception three weeks before. 

All told, Nixon's performance was an 
extraordinary phenomenon in the new 
history of diplomacy and a striking vindi- 


cation of the President who sent him. 
First, it was a performance of sheer 
physical endurance that only a_ fairly 


young and rugged man could have with- 
stood: It was a grueling test of his 
person-to-person debating skill, of his way 
with crowds, of his knowledge and under- 
standing of the Soviet Union and—funda- 
mentally—of his knowledge and under- 
standing of his own nation. To the thou- 
sands of Russians and Poles who saw 
him, Nixon was the personification of a 
kind of disciplined vigor that belied tales 
of the decadent and limp-wristed West. 





Associated Press 


Vice PresipeNtT Nixon ARRIVING IN WARSAW 
The ovation was unheralded—and intensely dramatic. 


Whatever the long-range results of the 
handshaking, the oratorical sparring, the 
wide-ranging travels, it seemed likely that 
the first, short-range result would be a 
trip by Nikita Khrushchev to the U.S. 
“On balance,” said Nixon in a press con- 
ference just before leaving Moscow for 
Warsaw, “I believe that some time Mr. 
Khrushchev should be invited to come to 
the U.S.” Khrushchev, he said, “still has 
some very real misconceptions regarding 
both our policy and the attitude of our 
people. A trip would serve to reduce 
and to remove these misconceptions.” 

Inspecting Nixon’s Boeing 707 jet, 
Khrushchev said he would like to visit 
the U.S. “when the time is ripe.” In 
Geneva, where the Big Four foreign min- 
isters’ conference sputtered toward a 
stalemated end, word leaked that the U.S. 
had sounded out its allies on inviting 
Khrushchev and found them in favor. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"This Is My Answer" 


The Vice President of the U.S. sat 
down gravely in a straight-backed, up- 
holstered chair in a Moscow television 
studio one night last week. He placed a 
manuscript on the oval table before him, 
and on signal, began to read to a Soviet 


Union television and radio audience of 
millions the most remarkable speech they 
had ever heard from a foreigner. 

Back from his swing through the Urals 
and Siberia, Nixon had gone into seclusion 
at the U.S. embassy for two days to draft 
the speech for what he saw as an un- 
precedented opportunity to speak plainly 
about Soviet-American relations. He 
sweated his first draft of 5,000 words 
down to 2,000 to fit into half an hour, 
with another 30 minutes’ time for trans- 
lation. At his side as he spoke was his 
own interpreter, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s Alexander Akalovsky, charged with 
translating in the most effective way pos- 
sible—thought by thought, but never 
more than a paragraph at a time—into 
Russian. 

The speech packed dynamite, but Nixon 
handled it with care—so much care that 
the official government newspaper, /s- 
vestia, printed the full text. Along the 
way, with delicate handling, he: 

G Implied strongly that the Russians are 
being kept in ignorance of the facts about 
U.S. aims and proposals for peace. 

@ Flatly accused Pravda of concocting a 
story that Nixon tried to maneuver a 
Soviet citizen into accepting money for 
propaganda purposes. 

@ Rejected the Communists’ 





favorite 


“peaceful coexistence” theme as leading 
to “two hostile camps.” and offered in its 
place “one world,” with freedom to choose 
economic and political systems. 
@ Put the onus for suspicion, tension and 
the U.S. arms buildup on the U.S.S.R., 
for its attempts to export Communism. 
Nixon told the Soviet people that they 
work one day out of every four to pro- 
duce armaments. 
@ Warmed Khrushchev by name that he 
could choose between trying to make a 
better life for the Russian people or, by 
trying to export Communism, lead them 
into a world of fear and suspicion. 
Obsessive Questions. Nixon started off 
pleasantly by ad-libbing an apology for 
pre-empting the time of a popular humor 


Why does the U.S, think it was neces- 
sary to set up bases? “Let us look at the 
record. We disarmed rapidly after World 
War IT. And then came a series of events 
that threatened our friends abroad as well 
as ourselves. The Berlin blockade and the 
war in Korea are typical of the actions 
that led the U.S. and our allies to rearm 
so that we could defend ourselves against 
aggression.” Detiberately sidestepping any 
direct charge of aggression against 
Khrushchev & Co., Nixon pointed out 
that the Berlin blockade and the Korean 
war took place before the 20th Party 
Congress in Moscow in February 1956 
“changed the line to the one that Mr. 
Khrushchev enunciated again in his speech 
[last week at Dnepropetrovsk ], that Com- 





Get-ToceTHER IN Moscow* 
Thought by thought, the most remarkable ever. 


program, went on to tell his listeners 
about his “impressions of this country 
and its people.” He praised the “beauty 
and culture of Leningrad,” the “inspiring 
pioneer spirit of Novosibirsk,”’ the ‘“mag- 
nificent ballets,” the “drive for progress.” 
He had been struck, he said, by the So- 
viet people’s “capacity for hard work, 
their vitality, their intense desire to im- 
prove their lot.” 

“Above all,” he went on, “the American 
people and the Soviet people are as one 
in their desire for peace. And our desire 
for peace is not because either of us is 
weak. On the contrary, each of us is 
strong and respects the strength the other 
possesses. This means that if we are to 
have peace, it must be a just peace, based 
on mutual respect rather than the peace 
of surrender or dictation by either side.” 

Nixon gave hard answers to some ob- 
sessive Soviet questions that he had met 
with during his visit. 

Why does the U.S. maintain military 
bases around the Soviet borders? “These 
bases are not maintained for purposes of 
attacking you, but for purposes of de- 
fending ourselves and our allies.” 
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munism will now try to achieve its inter- 
national objectives by peaceful means 
rather than by force.” 

Why doesn’t the U.S. get rid of the 
bases, since the Soviet government de- 
clares today that it has only peaceful in- 
tentions? ‘The answer is that whenever 
the fear and suspicion that caused us and 
our allies to take measures for collective 
self-defense are removed, the reason for 
the bases will be removed. The only pos- 
sible solution lies in mutual action leading 
toward disarmament.” 

Steps Toward Peace. “I realize,” said 
Nixon, “that there are some very basic 
differences between us.” To help settle 
those differences peacefully, he suggest- 
ed “some practical steps that will con- 
tribute to the cause of peace.” Among 
them 1) cut down the language barrier 
(“I was amazed at the number of people 


* Front row: Mrs. Mikoyan, Mrs. Kozlov, Mrs. 
Nixon, Mrs. Khrushchev, Second row: Khru- 
shchev, Nixon, First Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan, Milton Eisenhower. Others include 
Kozlov (between Khrushchev and Nixon), Min- 
ister of Culture Georgy Zhukov, and U.S. Am- 
bassador Llewellyn Thompson (between Mi- 
koyan and Eisenhower), 





I met on this trip who were studying Eng- 
lish”), 2) set up “a much freer exchange 
of information between our two coun- 
tries, so that misconceptions we may have 
about you and that you have about us 
may be removed.” Since at least 100 of 
Premier Khrushchev’s words are printed 
in the U.S. press for every one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's words printed in the 
Soviet press, “let us agree that all of Mr. 
Khrushchev's speeches on foreign policy 
be printed in the U.S. and that all of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's speeches on foreign 
policy be printed in the Soviet Union. 

“Why not go farther and set up regular 
radio and television broadcasts by Mr. 
Khrushchev to the American people. in 
return for President Eisenhower's having 
the same privilege to talk to the Soviet 
people? ... 

“Let us put a stop to the jamming of 
broadcasts, so that the Soviet people may 
hear broadcasts from our country just as 
the American people can hear broadcasts 
from the Soviet Union. Let us have a 
freer flow of newspapers and magazines.” 
Along with open skies, “the world also 
needs open cities, open minds and open 
hearts.” 

Right to Choose. Nixon wound up with 
his counsel for Nikita Khrushchev, the 
sharpest ever publicly uttered in the So- 
viet Union. After praising Khrushchev as 
a “born leader of men,” Nixon noted that 
hundreds of times in the U.S.S.R. he had 
seen signs reading, LET US WORK FOR THE 
VICTORY OF COMMUNISM. 

If Premier Khrushchev takes this slogan 
to mean “working for a better life for the 
people within the Soviet Union, that is 
one thing. If on the other hand he means 
the victory of Communism over the U.S. 
and other countries, this is a horse of a 
different color. For we have our own ideas 
as to what system is best for us. 

“Tf he devotes his immense energies and 
talents to building a better life for the 
people of his own country, Mr. Khru- 
shchev can go down in history as one of 
the greatest leaders the Soviet people 
have ever produced. But if he diverts the 
resources and talents of his people to the 
objective of promoting the communiza- 
tion of countries outside the Soviet Union, 
he will only assure that both he and his 
people will continue to live in an era of 
fear, suspicion and tension. 

“Mr. Khrushchev predicted that our 
grandchildren in the U.S. would live under 
Communism, and he reiterated this to me 
in our talks. 

“Let me say that we do not object to 
his saying this will happen. We only ob- 
ject if he tries to bring it about. 

“And this is my answer to him. We do 
not say that your grandchildren will live 
under capitalism. We prefer our system. 
But the very essence of our belief is that 
we do not and that we will not try to im- 
pose our system on anybody else. We 
believe that you and all other peoples on 
this earth should have the right to choose 
the kind of economic or political system 
that best fits your particular problems, 
and to do that without any foreign in- 
tervention.” 
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POLITICS 
The 1960 Ripples 


Next to the impact of the Nixon trip 
on U.S.-Soviet relations, the hottest topic 
of Washington talk last week was the 
impact of the Nixon trip on U.S. 1960 
presidential politics. And whether they 
were glad or sad about it, the politicos 
agreed that Richard Nixon’s performance 
had trimmed his bright prospects in glow- 
ing red neon. 

Reported the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate’s Trendex Poll, after sampling 
opinion while Nixon was in Russia: “Nix- 
on’s presidential prospects have been in- 
creased tremendously by his Russian vis- 
it.” Replies to a standard Trendex ques- 
tion—“Do you think Richard Nixon or 
Nelson Rockefeller would get the most 
votes for the Presidency as the nominee 
of the Republican Party?”—showed a 
phenomenal Nixon upsurge: 


Nov.1958  Feb.1959 Last Week 
Nixon %o 52% 72% 
Rockefeller 46% 28% 21% 
No Choice 16% 20% 7% 


THE CONGRESS 
The Rivals 


At foreign-aid time, there are few 
sharper antagonists in the House than 
Louisiana Democrat Otto Passman and 
Minnesota Republican Walter Judd— 
Passman passionately against, Judd dour- 
ly for. Louisiana's Passman, 59, onetime 
refrigerator distributor and World War II 
Navy matériel and procurement officer, 
seven-term Congressman and Appropria- 
tions Committee axman, is an acknowl- 
edged expert who knows how to find 
every foreign-aid dollar in every foreign- 
aid pipeline and how to take maximum 
debating advantage thereof. Minnesota's 
Dr. Judd, 60, onetime medical missionary 
in China, is a nine-term Congressman 
and Foreign Affairs Committee veteran 
who just as expertly supports foreign aid 
out of his own personal experiences. 

Last week, as the House considered the 
President's request for $3.9 billion for 
foreign aid in fiscal 1960, the rivals took 
to the floor, soon moved from statistics 
and specifics to their basic philosophies. 
Said Otto Passman, dazzlingly arrayed in 
a crisp white linen suit: “First, we cannot 
spend ourselves rich. Second, we cannot 
make ourselves secure by giving ourselves 
away. Third, we cannot buy friends. We 
were once told that foreign aid would 
stop Communism. Now we are told it is 
our duty to buy our way of life for coun- 
tries all over the world. But we cannot in 
fact improve their living standards by as 
much as one per cent even if we should 
give away everything we own.” 

Replied Minnesota's spectacled Walter 
Judd: “The question is what is to happen 
in our nation’s interest. Sometimes we 
act as if we were not at war—and in the 
most perilous situation in which the U.S. 
has ever been—partly because it does not 
look like war. Therefore we do not go 
all out to do the things necessary to win.” 

At debate’s end the House, by 279-136, 
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GENERAL WEYLAND Gets D.S.M. From Arr Force Secretary DovGLas* 
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Associated Press 


All for one for once. 


upheld Otto Passman, upheld the Appro- 
priations Committee’s slash of foreign-aid 
funds from the President's $3.9 billion to 
$3.1 billion, including $435 million lopped 
off U.S. military aid to U.S. allies. 


ARMED FORCES 


Interservice Affection 

In sticky midsummer heat at Washing- 
ton’s Bolling Air Force Base last week, 
3,000 Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps servicemen, high civilian brass and 
Congressmen turned out for a unique 
demonstration of interservice unity. They 
were there to salute two four-star Air 
Force generals who, in distinguished ca- 
reers in World War II and the cold war, 
had come to symbolize that interservice 
unity. The generals: Otto P. Weyland, 
57, boss of Tactical Air Command, and 
Earle Everard Partridge, 59, head of 
North American Air Defense Command— 
both at the point of retirement. 

Blond, long-legged (6 ft., 185 Ibs.) 
“Opie” Weyland, California-born Texas 
A. & M. graduate, made his first gen- 
eral's fame as head of the XIX Tactical 
Air Command, which supported General 
George S. Patton Jr.’s Third Army on its 
advance through France and Germany. 
High point: Weyland’s planes protected 
Patton’s southern flank during the first 
streak to the Seine (“You do the worry- 
ing about my flank,” said Patton), strafed 
20,000 German troops so mightily that 
they surrendered to U.S. airpower. 

Weyland commanded the hands-tied 
Far Eastern U.S. and U.N. air forces in 
Korea, then, as head of the Air Force's 
Tactical Air Command, pioneered the 
high-mobility, nuclear-tipped, composite 
air-strike forces that got their showdown 


test when they were flown to support 
U.S. diplomacy in Lebanon and Quemoy 
(Time, July 28, 1958 et seg.). Said he: 
“TAC never has had priority, like SAC. 
TAC had to make do with what it could 
get, and by God, we have.” 

Slim (6 ft. 2 in., 165 Ibs.) “Pat” Par- 
tridge graduated from West Point in 
1924, rose through World War II bomber 
service in Europe with Generals Jimmy 
Doolittle and Curtis LeMay and postwar 
duty in the Pentagon to command the 
Fifth Air Force under Weyland in Korea. 
There Partridge won the Silver Star for 
conspicuous gallantry in action in an un- 
usual spot for an air commander. In a 
light observation hedgehopper, he con- 
ducted personal reconnaissance over U.N, 
forces advancing against Pyongyang and 
Chinnampo, completed his mission even 
though his plane was hit repeatedly by 
enemy ground machine-gun fire. 

Partridge succeeded Weyland as Far 
East Air Force commander in chief in 
1954. Three.years later, as head of the 
U.S.-Canadian interservice North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command, he tried to 
clean up the classic NORAD interservice 
rivalry, succeeded in getting the Joint 
Chiefs to back up the NORAD command- 
er with some (but, by Partridge’s lights, 
not enough) additional powers. 

On hand for the interservice farewell 
to Generals Weyland and Partridge at 
Bolling: Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff General Nathan Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff General Thomas D. White, 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations Admiral 
James S. Russell, Army Chief of Staff 
General Lyman Lemnitzer. 


* From left: Douglas, Weyland, White, Par- 
tridge, Lemnitzer, Russell. 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT QUINN ON VictoRY NIGHT 
On new foundations for boom and bloom. 


HAWAII 
The Big Change 


(See Cover) 
The life of the land is preserved in 
righteousness.* 
—Hawaii’s motto 


In the village of Kilauea, on the north- 
ernmost Hawaiian island of Kauai, the 
workmen from the sugar plantation began 
to drift in to vote about midmorning. 
Tony Castro, 53, a naturalized Filipino- 
American, had been up since dawn, when 
he started the day by opening the moun- 
tain gates for the morning’s irrigation. As 
he edged through the throng toward the 
paint-flaked schoolhouse, he was besieged 
by election workers who begged a vote for 
their candidates. Castro shook his head 
wordlessly. Behind him, wearing dirt- 
streaked khaki pants, sweat-stained shirt 
and heavy shoes, Louie Pacheco, 44, op- 
erator of a harvesting machine, broke 
through the campaign workers with the 
cheerful promise to vote for everybody. 
“Hey, Louie!” yelled a friend. ‘See you 
pau hana |atter work}? Plenty feesh at 
Kapukamoi!" Replied Louie in pidgin 
English: “No more da car. Da ole lady 
bin go Lihue today.” “I pick you up?” 
offered the friend. “Hokay!” yelled Louie, 
as he ducked into the schoolhouse. 

Three hundred miles to the southeast 
on the “Big Island” of Hawaii, workers 
from Kona coffee plantations and leather- 
faced cowboys from the Parker Ranch 
headed toward the polling places to mark 
their ballots. On Kauai and the Big 
Island, and on each of the other luxuriant. 
diamondlike islands of the chain, the peo- 
ple of Hawaii were casting their votes in 
the first major election since Congress 
enacted the statehood bill last March. 
Never before had such a pageant launched 
an American state. To the polling places 
came men in bright aloha shirts and 





* Ua mau ke ca o ka aina i ka pono, 
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slacks, women in cotton-print Western 
dresses and loose-fitting, ankle-length 
muumuus.* They were Japanese, Chinese 
Korean, Filipino, Puerto Rican, purebred 
Hawaiian and haole (Caucasian), and 
combinations thereof, and they represent- 
ed together the broad racial spectrum that 
gives Hawaii its unique vitality. 

Hello & Goodbye. As the hours passed, 
that vitality began to bubble and rise like 
an awakening volcano. In downtown Hon- 
olulu (est. pop. 311,000), impromptu mo- 
torcades crisscrossed the crowded streets, 
as passengers happily shouted campaign 
cries and drivers leaned heavily on their 

Pronounced moo-o0-moo-oo. In transcribing 
Hawaiian, a spoken language, U.S 
adopted phonetic spelling to facilitate reading 
and pronunciation 


missionaries 





Werner Stoy—Camera Howaii 
Loser Burns & ADMIRER 
On old loyalties, o near miss. 


horns. all drenched with the celebrated 


spirit of aloha, that flavorsome. catchall 
Hawaiian term that means peace, warmth, 
kindness, hello and goodbye, and 
luck. And this time, even aloha had an 
added special flavor injected by the gen- 
eral awareness that Hawaii was on the 
threshold of a new epoch, sharpened by 
the fact that there were 8&1 different elec- 
tive offices at stake—in the state legisla- 
ture (25 in the senate, 51 in the house), 
in the U.S. Congress (two in the Senate 
one in the House), and in the posts of 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor. Big- 
gest prize: the governorship, since Ha- 
waii's chief executive will control no few- 
er than 750 job appointments. and in this 
way affect Hawaii's political posture for 
years to come. 

3y nightfall, the top candidates were 
counting the early returns, like sharp- 
eyed pineapple sorters in a canning fac- 
tory. Well past midnight, the results be- 
gan to show. Ahead in the gubernatorial 
race was a malihini (newcomer )—a hand- 
some, smiling Republican named William 
Francis Quinn, only a dozen years in the 
islands. and for only 23 months territo- 
rial Governor, by appointment of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Leading in the race for 
one of the U.S. Senate seats was former 
(1951-53) Democratic Territorial Gover- 
nor Oren E. Long. 70. Way out in front 
for the other two congressional! posts were 
two Hawaiians of Oriental ancestry 
Democratic House Candidate Daniel K. 
Inouye, 34, World War II Nisei hero. and 
Republican Senatorial Candidate Hiram 
Fong, 52, a Chinese-American and a self- 
made millionaire (see box). Elected Li 
tenant Governor: Big Island Republican 
Politico James Kealoha, 51, who is half 
Hawaiian, half Chinese. 

Pinwheel Aurora. Now the volcano 
roared: one-armed Danny Inouye, victor 
with more than 111,000 votes—the most 
ever accorded any Hawaiian—rushed joy- 
ously into the Honolulu streets, kicked off 
his shoes and danced, and lit up a chain 
of firecrackers in the traditional Chinese 
celebration of good luck. At Bill Quinn’s 
headquarters on Kapiolani Boulevard, 
campaign workers broke out the soda pop 
and Primo beer, as a four-piece, aloha- 
shirted band hammered out Latin tunes 
with a fierce beat. With each bulletin 
feeding new totals into Quinn’s narrow 
plurality, came still more excitement. A 
stocky Portuguese-Hawaiian booster gaily 
swung the crowd into a chorus of When 
Trish Eyes Are Smiling, and the band 
broke out into Roll Out the Barrel. And 
then it was official: Quinn was elected 
(by 4,000 votes) over the favorite, Dem- 
ocrat John A. (for Anthony) Burns, 50, 
territorial delegate to Congress, onetime 
Honolulu cop, one of the architects of 
Hawaii's Democratic Party, a leader in the 
long battle for statehood, and just about 
the most sinewy politician in the islands. 

Even as Quinn and his fellow victors 
were singing, they were celebrating an- 
other kind of victory, one that far tran- 
scended the glory of any one candidate 
or political badge. It was symbolized in 


good 
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the fact that 93.6% of Hawaii's 183.000 
registered voters—more than 170,000 of 
them—had voted in the elections (v. an 
alltime mainland-U.S. high of 77.4%), 
and elected to office 42 candidates of 
Oriental descent. It was a victory for Ha- 
waii itself, and its meaning rent the Pa- 
cific skies like an aurora of blazing pin- 
wheels. United in monarchy, nourished in 
benevolent feudalism. resurgent in the 
growing pains that shadowed its 59-year- 
long territorial status, Hawaii now pro- 









In choosing their first two 


single Congressman, Hawaiians last week elected 
a slate as ethnically varied (one Chinese-Ameri- 
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SENATE'S FONG & WIFE 


Hiram Leong Fong, 52, U.S. Senator, 
who will be the first person of Asian 
descent to sit in the upper house of Con- 
gress. A handsome, greying man, he is an 
independent Republican and a self-made 
millionaire whose immigrant father came 
from Kwangtung province to work in 
the Oahu cane fields for $12 a month. 
The seventh of eleven children, Fong 
decided as a small boy to lift him- 
self out of poverty, worked his way 
through high school by selling news- 
papers, shining shoes and caddying, 
changed his first name from Yau to 
Hiram to honor a venerable Congrega- 
tional missionary, Hiram Bingham.* The 
University of Hawaii was tougher, but 
Hiram Fong got through in three years 
with honors, with a bewildering collec- 
tion of side jobs that ranged from bill 
collector to tourist guide. After gradua- 
tion he worked for two years, borrowed 
$3,000 to go to Harvard Law School, 
went back to Hawaii in 1935 with his 
degree and “1o¢ in my pocket.” The 
law firm he founded is wonderfully Ha- 
waiian—Fong, Miho, Choy & Robinson 
—Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Cau- 
casian, in that order. He plunged ener- 
getically into politics, and after the war 
into business, is now the president of 
six prospering companies (real estate, 


* The missionary’s grandson, also named Hi- 
ram Bingham, was a noted explorer who served 
(1924-33) as Republican Senator from Con- 
necticut, once smuggled a manufacturer's lob- 
byist into a closed hearing, was publicly cen- 
sured by the Senate. 
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claimed itself a dynamic entity—cross- 
matched by blood strains that converge 
from every corner of the earth, bound by 
the vastness of the sea, unified by democ- 
racy, strengthened by aloha and hope. 

Benign Paternalism. Long ago the 
seeds were planted. Once, Hawaii was an 
island paradise of flowers and trees, of 
tawny Polynesian women and _ warrior 
chiefs, jungle fastnesses and snow-capped 
mountains. In 1778 Captain Cook discov- 
ered the islands, and was followed by 


NEW FACES IN CONGRESS 


can, one Japanese-American, one mainland-born 
Caucasian) and politically divided (two Dem- 
ocrats, one Republican) as the new state itself: 


U.S. Senators and 


insurance, shopping centers, loans and 
investments, and a banana plantation), 
has spent 14 years in the territorial leg- 
islature, six of them as stentorian-voiced 
speaker of the house. 

Oren Ethelbert Long, 70, U.S. Sena- 
tor. A Kansas-born farm boy, Oren Long 
progressed from a one-room schoolhouse 
in Earlton to Tennessee's Johnson Bible 
College (Disciples of Christ) and the 
University of Michigan. He sailed to 
Hilo on Big Island in 1917 to become a 
social worker. Five years later he re- 
turned to the mainland to earn his sec- 
ond master’s degree, in education at 
Columbia's Teachers College, then hur- 
ried back to the territory. For the next 
22 years Long served ably in Hawaii's 
educational system, rose from high 
school principal to superintendent of the 
territorial public-school system, deliv- 
ered scores of amiable, rambling com- 
mencement speeches, signed thousands 
of diplomas. (Politicos estimate that he 
drew 50,000 of his 83,704 votes last 
week from former students and their 
families.) In 1946 Democrat Long was 
appointed territorial public-welfare di- 
rector, and he was Acting Governor dur- 
ing the turbulent pineapple workers’ 
strike of 1947 and the longshoremen’s 
strike of 1949. President Truman ap- 
pointed him tenth territorial Governor 
in 1951, and he held office unobtrusively 
until displaced by a Republican (Samuel 
Wilder King in 1953). Long has held 
office as territorial Senator since 1956. 
He felt so confident of his election to the 
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SENATE’S LONG 





lusty traders and, in the 1820s, by the 
New England missionaries with their 
modest Mother Hubbards and their Prot- 
estant churches and teachers. 

The missionaries, it was said, “came to 
do good—and they did well.” After build- 
ing a basic, solid structure of up-to-date 
education and Christianity, the mission- 
aries stayed on, became sugar planters. 
Sugar became big business, and soon the 
new landowners began importing Chinese 
coolie labor. By 1890, the missionaries- 
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HOUSE'S INOUYE & WIFE 





Senate that he took a one-week sabbati- 
cal after the primary to attend an inter- 
national Lions convention in New York. 

Daniel Ken Inouye (pronounced “ee 
no way"), 34, Representative in Con- 
gress, Nisei, a war hero and leader of 
Hawaii's young Democrats. The son of a 
naturalized Japanese clerk, husky, well- 
poised Danny Inouye will be the first 
U.S. Congressman of Japanese descent.* 
At 18, he enlisted in the celebrated Nisei 
442nd (“Go for Broke’) Regimental 
Combat Team, won a battlefield com- 
mission, a Distinguished Service Cross, 
and 14 other decorations for heroism in 
action. In the Po Valley campaign of 
April 1945, 2nd Lieut. Inouye led his 
platoon in the destruction of a German 
mortar observation post. During the ac- 
tion Inouye was shot in the stomach 
while wiping out a machine-gun nest; 
then his right arm was shattered by a 
grenade. Despite his injuries, he refused 
evacuation and directed the final assault 
that carried the ridge. Inouye went home 
to attend the University of Hawaii. got 
his law degree from George Washing- 
ton University, hung out his shingle and 
surfboarded into politics. A veteran of 
both houses of the Hawaiian legislature, 
he is approaching his new job with char- 
acteristic modesty. “Seriously,” he says, 
“I'm a little scared. 








* But not the first Asian, California’s Demo- 
cratic Representative Dalip Singh Saund, who 
was born in Punjab, India and who defeated 
famed Aviatrix Jacqueline Cochran Odlum in 
a lively 1956 election, holds that distinction, 
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turned-businessmen were operating 72 
plantations, exporting more than 25 mil- 
lion Ibs. of sugar a year. Born in the boom 
were the “Big Five’ factoring companies, 
set up to handle the business of the sugar 
plantations. Gradually, they took over 
the functions of business agent, banker, 
labor supplier and arbiter of status. By 
1941, the paternalistic Big Five—Ameri- 
can Factors, Ltd., C. Brewer & Co. Ltd., 
Alexander & Baldwin, Castle & Cooke 
Ltd., Theo. H. Davies & Co.—hovered 
over a vast economy worth $309 million 
(v. a 1958 gross territorial product of 
$1.4 billion), and by virtue of interlock- 
ing directorates and interlocking mar- 
riages, controlled wholesale and retail 
business, agriculture, banks, land, ship- 
ping. society—everything. 

Status & Change. Governor Bill Quinn 
was an ambitious philosophy student in 
St. Louis in the late 1930s when the first 
signs of Hawaii's big change were begin- 
ning to come clear. The Chinese, longest 
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established of the imported laborers, were 
slowly building up capital. Japanese im- 
migrants were hoarding their slender earn- 
ings to get their children educated and 
on the road to citizenship. A young mer- 
chant seaman named Jack Hall jumped 
ship in Honolulu in 1935 and, forming 
an alliance with Red-lining Harry Bridges. 
boss of the West Coast International 
Longshoreman’s and Warehouseman’s Un- 
ion (1.L.W.U.), waved the flag of union- 
ism. Organizer Hall planned first to win 
control of the vulnerable shipping points 
on the docks, then move boldly inland 
toward the vast sea of laborers in the 
pineapple and sugar fields. 

The roar and devastation of World 
War II, which crippled the U.S. Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, sent a deeper shock through 
Hawaii's way of life. Some first families, 
fearful of invasion, put up valuable land 
holdings for sale at bargain prices, and 
the Chinese were there to snap up the 
bargains and get the outsiders’ first big 
toehold in real estate. But most affect- 
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ed by the shock were the thousands of 
Japanese-Americans whose ancestry made 
them susect, especially to faraway Wash- 
ington and the apprehensive military. In- 
tensely loyal to the U.S., crushed by the 
restrictions of martial law and threatened 
internment, the Nisei wallowed in confu- 
sion until their island friends came to 
their rescue, set up coordinating commit- 
tees that satisfied the suspicious, promot- 
ed Nisei war-bond purchases and blood 
donations, talked encouragingly to 1o,- 
ooo individual Japanese.* Notable among 
the helpful, friendly Caucasians; Jack 
Burns, the Montana-born Honolulu cop, 
who won a Nisei devotion that would 
have much to do with his future politi- 
cal fortunes. 

By war's end, the early distant rum- 
bles of change had reached a thundering 
tempo. Servicemen who had spent their 
liberties on Hawaii's beaches during the 
war returned with their families and be- 
gan to build a new life. With wage re- 
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strictions lifted. Jack Hall and the mili- 
tant L.L.W.U. (current membership: 25,- 
ooo) surged inland. The Nisei warriors 
were home again, recharged, proud and 
ambitious. All told, Hawaii faced a new 
fact of life: an exploding, new middle 
class, one that was bound to change the 
old ways forever. 

Sensing this, the old, established, once 
complacent firms of the islands reached 
out for new blood, some of it Oriental, 
but most of it from the mainland. Travel- 
ing to the mainland to find a young lawyer 


%* In January 1943, the War Department called 
for a Japanese-American division to fight in 
Europe, set a 1,500-man quota for the islands. 
Nearly 10,000 Nisei volunteered. Accepted were 
2,686, who later became the backbone of the 
442nd Regimental Combat Team, the war's 
most decorated and best disciplined unit, The 
record; more than 5,000 individual awards, in- 
cluding 3.600 Purple Hearts, 810 Bronze Star 
Medals, 342 Silver Stars, 47 D.S.C.s and one 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and a near-to- 
zero record of AWOL and similar offenses 
against good soldiering, 
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to take into his firm, Honolulu Attorney 
J. Garner Anthony interviewed a prom- 
ising young Harvard law graduate named 
William Francis Quinn. 

Private Passion. “I absolutely detest 
doing anything unless I do it well,” says 
Bill Quinn. “It’s almost a character flaw.” 
And virtually from birth—in Rochester, 
N.Y. in 1919—he seemed to have the 
capabilities for doing well in a public way. 
He combined a friendly personality with 
a lilting tenor voice, a sense of theater, 
and Irish affection for his fellow humans. 
And beneath it all he had a private pas- 
sion for self-improvement that left his 
easygoing friends in awe. 

After the family moved from Roch- 
ester to St. Louis, he was to all appear- 
ances happily enrolled at Soldan High 
School. But he decided to switch to a dif- 
ferent regime of study in his junior year, 
transferred to Jesuit-run St. Louis Uni- 
versity High School, moved on after his 
graduation to St. Louis University. A big 
man on campus, intensely competitive, 
Quinn got the idea that -his scholarship 
and outside activities (singing, theatri- 
cals) might label him something of a sissy. 
Characteristically, he solved that problem 
by entering a boxing tournament. He 
trained for a couple of weeks, and then, 
despite the fact that he was unprepared, 
he went into the ring, even made his way 
to the finals. In his final match, Light- 
Heavyweight (165 Ibs.) Quinn fought an 
athlete named Les Dudenhoeffer. Says 
Quinn: “He proceeded to put me on the 
canvas every time I got up. They finally 
stopped it in the second round. It was one 
of those things where by losing I gained.” 

Searching for something more challeng- 
ing than studies at the university business 
school, Quinn switched to liberal arts, 
turned to a major in philosophy, was par- 
ticularly interested in the writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Despite warnings from 
his teachers that the studies were too 
tough, Quinn took on a_ special-honors 
section, graduated summa cum laude in 
1940, and headed for Harvard Law School. 

The Prophecy. Pearl Harbor inter- 
rupted his second year at law school. In 
1942 the Navy gave him an ensign’s com- 
mission. He married his high school sweet- 
heart, Nancy Ellen Witbeck, and they were 
ordered to cushy shore duty in “Chicago. 
But Quinn had a severe distaste for the 
battle of Lake Michigan, got himself a 
transfer, served in the South Pacific as an 
air-combat intelligence officer for the du- 
ration. He was discharged in 1946, just in 
time to catch the spring term at Harvard, 
was finishing up a year later when he be- 
gan sifting through a sheaf of job offers 
from big and little law firms. 

Doubtful about taking on Attorney 
Anthony's offer in Honolulu, Quinn dis- 
cussed it with an old St. Louis friend, 
Bill James. Remarking on the possibilities 
in growing Hawaii, James said propheti- 
cally: “If you go, you'll be Governor in 
ten years.” The Quinns, by then parents 
of two children, talked it over. Says Bill: 
“That Boston weather was wet that win- 
ter, and the kids’ snow suits wouldn't get 
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MODERN AND TRADITIONAL aspect of Hawaiian melting Shoppers, wearing Mother Hubbard-style muumuus, popular 
pot is represented by scene at Windward City Shopping Center garb for Hawaiian women of all ages and complexions, walk past 
near Kaneohe Bay on windward (northeast) side of Oahu. Polynesian tikis, which stand in front of modern supermarket. 





ALA MOANA, on Oahu’s south shore, is parking and shopping. and a 25-story 


one of world’s biggest shopping com- office structure abuilding. Beyond are 
plexes ($61 million), has double-deck Kaiser hospital and Diamond Head. 





CROWDED CORNER of Fort and »apparel of island's business and profes- 


Hotel Streets in downtown Honolulu sional men. Buildings, shops are much 
flashes with bright aloha shirts, favored like those in a modern mainland city. 


FINANCIAL CENTER of islands is Honolulu’s 
Bishop Street, which runs through area where 
Cc Rete & Cooke, the Dillingham interests and 
other big business and banking houses that were 
key to Hawaiian development are headquartered. 











ORIENTAL MANNER. adopted 
by many haoles (Caucasians), is 
displayed at the home of U.S.- 
born Architect Frank Slavsky in 
smart Kahala section of Honolulu. 





CHRISTIAN-BUDDHIST funeral, in people, then ancient rite in which older 
Chinese cemetery on Kauai, had Epis- mourners burn paper and incense sticks 
copal ceremony first to sult younger over grave, leave food in paper cups. 


FARM FAMILY, on Big Island plot. grows 


coffee luct, has wide variety of crops 


(fruit, vegetables, flowers) growing year round. 


SIX O'CLOCK MASS on week- 
day is said by widely known Fa- 
ther John McDonald at Kauai’s 
St. Catherine’s Roman Catholic 
Church. Fresco behind altar was 


created by Muralist Jean Charlot. 








CITIZ SHIP SCHOOL in Kealakekua, Hawaii is held in this class 24). who take go-hour classes, will be sworn in 
Buddhist temple for Japanese-born people (average age in as U.S. citizens at the time Hawaii officially becomes a state. 
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dry, and Nancy wasn’t feeling very well— 
so she said, ‘Lord, let’s go!’”’ 

The Push. The Quinns moved into a 
house on Portlock Road near Diamond 
Head, where many a newcoming mainland 
family settled down. A bright lawyer, 
gifted with exuberant charm and bottom- 
less energy, Bill soon had his teeth sunk 
into virtually every aspect of island life 
that appealed to him—especially theat- 
ricals (Mr. Roberts, Brigadoon) and pol- 
itics (“Politics is a happy combination of 
theater and law’). Some acquaintances 
say that Quinn was really a Democrat, but 
switched to the G.O.P. because the Demo- 
cratic Party in the islands lacked stability 
and purpose. Says he: “I had a choice: 
I could either join the Democratic Party 
and drag my feet or join the Republican 
Party and push. I decided to push.” 

Quinn had plenty of pushing room, Be- 
fore long he was addressing meetings, 
joining the Community Chest (he later 
became chairman), becoming active in 
Roman Catholic Church groups. His 
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trademark was his singing voice, and rare 
was the gathering that Quinn did not en- 
tertain with a sweet version of Ke Kali 
Nei Au, the old Hawaiian wedding song. 
“Boy,” says one friend, “if there was a 
microphone in the room, you could bet 
that Bill Quinn would wind up in front 
of it.” 

Flowering Business. Just as Quinn was 
winding up for big things, so were Ha- 
waii’s booming new enterprisers. Million- 
aire Chinn Ho, 55, became the first 
Oriental director of a major island estate, 
also heads his own investment and land- 
development combine. Others started up 
airlines, banks, insurance companies and 
scores of smaller businesses (“The poor 
Chinese,” goes a Hawaiian gag, “is the 
one who washes his own Cadillac”). From 
the mainland, too, came fresh capital and 
men with big ideas. Pink-cheeked Mil- 
lionaire Industrialist Henry J. Kaiser 
jolted the Big Five by plunking down 
$18 million for an apartment-hotel resort 
called “Hawaiian Village.” starting a $350 
million “dream city” in Oahu’s Kokohead 
area. Sheraton Hotel§ took over four 
splendid Waikiki Beach hotels, including 
the Royal Hawaiian and Moana, and 
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made them pay. The venerable Bank of 
Hawaii brought in a new president from 
California, Rudy Peterson, and Peterson in 
turn brought with him such surefire main- 
land business-getters as charge accounts 
for credit loans and a factoring system 
for a growing textile industry. 

Another innovator was ex-Army Mess 
Sergeant Maurice Sullivan (now married 
to the daughter of a Chinese grocer) who 
combined with other small grocers in 
Oahu to buy food stocks by carload lot 
direct from mainland suppliers. Soon he 
eliminated Big Five middlemen, who had 
long controlled virtually all imports from 
the mainland, is now the owner of the 
modernistic, eleven-store Foodland chain 
of supermarkets. 

Seats in the Sun. As the economic 
monopoly was broken, so was the political 
monopoly. Before World War II, island 
Democrats existed largely on the suffer- 
ance of Democrats in Washington, had a 
hard time holding rallies on outlying 
islands, because owners shut them out 
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of the plantations. Now, under ex-Cop 
Jack Burns, the Democrats gathered 
steam, most of it from energetic Nisei, 
who remembered the sardonic, white- 
haired Burns and his aloha-style defense 
of the Japanese-Americans in the war's 
early days. In 1954, Hawaii's sclerotic 
Republicanism crumbled in the territo- 
rial legislature before the Democrats’ 
thrusting new onslaught. But then the 
Democrats, in turn, botched their sessions 
of the legislature and were almost laughed 
out of office. 

The inexperienced newcomers wasted 
long hours arguing about whether they 
or the Republicans had got stuck with 
the sunniest seats in the legislative cham- 
bers, once flew off to the Big Island to 
watch an eruption along the slopes of 
Mauna Loa. While the Democrats fid- 
dled, crusty, Eisenhower-appointed Terri- 
torial Governor Sam Wilder King sat 
back and waited for them to run out of 
time. On the s5oth day of the prescribed, 
60-day 1955 session, Sam King vetoed 
the only two Democratic bills. This so 
disorganized the bewildered Democrats 
that they squabbled along to the end of 
the session, had to stop the legislative 





MAURICE SULLIVAN 
Beneath the trade winds, bright hopes tor new trade. 


clock while they fought in vain to over- 
ride the vetoes. Legally, April 29, 1955 
remained April 29th for 28 days. 

Welcome Lightning. While the Demo- 
crats hobbled along, William Francis 
Quinn broke into a steady run. He ran 
a hot campaign for the territorial senate 
in 1956, and lost; but he learned enough 
to see that people liked his Irish charm 
and Irish tenor, As a member of the 
Hawaiian statehood commission, Quinn 
also made a good impression in Washing- 
ton, where Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
put him down on his list as a sure comer. 

In 1957, lightning struck. Determined 
to exchange Sam King’s standpat Repub- 
licanism for some of his own kind, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent for Quinn, offered 
him the governorship. The young lawyer 
confessed his inexperience. Said Ike: “You 
are a fine, clean-cut young man. Now 
you do your best, and that will be the 
best thing for America.” 

Quinn took on the job as if he were 
born to it. He moved his family into the 
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Victorian, open-porched* Governor’s man- 
sion on Washington Place. In his inaugu- 
ral address, he told Hawaiians: “The real- 
ization that I assume this office not by 
the will of the people’ prompts me to 
vow that I shall meet all the people of 
our islands and shall in fact be their 
Governor.” In his 23 months in the office, 
Bill Quinn has filled 560 speaking engage- 
ments, from one end of the archipelago 
to the other. When there were no speak- 
ing dates, he kept moving, visiting work- 
ers in the sugar factories, families in 
remote villages and farms. In the ornate 
Toloni Palace—now one of the last ves- 
tiges of Hawaii's monarchy—Quinn ran 
open cabinet meetings, tape-recorded 
them, had the recordings played on the 
radio. Says a Honolulu schoolteacher: 
“I've never known so much about the 
running of the territory as I have under 
Governor Quinn.” 

By the time he announced for the first 
post-statehood gubernatorial election, Bill 
Quinn was perhaps the most widely known 
territorial Governor in the island's his- 
tory. Flanked by an eager organization, 
he redoubled his trips into the island 
precincts, remembered names, always had 
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plenty to talk about in his chats with 
the voters. Nonetheless, in the June pri- 
maries Democrat Burns outpolled Repub- 
lican Quinn by a fateful 3-2. This was 
just the kind of odds that suited Quinn 
best. He cultivated the independents, 
pounded hard at the news that Burns’s 
powerful backer, the I.L.W.U., was flirt- 
ing with the idea of an alliance with 
Jimmy Hoffa’s highly unpopular Team- 
sters. In the election, Quinn not only 
carried populous Oahu but captured thou- 
sands of votes that the I.L.W.U. was 
supposed to deliver from the outlying 
islands. 

Land Reform. One reason Quinn ran so 
well in the outlying islands is that he 
managed to make a popular campaign 
issue out of a problem that of all others 
is peculiarly and basically Hawaiian: the 
land shortage. 

Much of Hawaii's richest acreage has 
for decades belonged to a few families 
and trusts, and most homes and office 
buildings are built on leaseholds. Quinn 
came up with a plan that he called the 
“Second Mahele,”* an imaginative land- 
reform scheme (denounced by his oppo~ 
nents as “fanciful”) that would permit 
Hawaiians to buy, “for as little as $50 
an acre,” a total of 144,480 state-owned 
acres on four of the islands. “Hoax!” 
cried the Democrats, and even many a 
top Republican admitted that much of 
this land was either worthless or else so 
encumbered by long-term leaseholds that 
the plan would never work. Bill Quinn 
firmly denied that his scheme was just 
so much poi-in-the-sky, still promises to 
deliver. 


* The first or Great Mahele was ordained in 
1846 by King Kamehameha III, who divided 
all the land in the kingdom between himself 
and his chiefs, then divided his share into two 
parts: “crown lands,’ which he kept for his 
own use, and “government lands,”’ which could 
be sold to commoners or foreigners. 


Slums & Culture. As they move into 
statehood, Hawaiians have their share of 
juvenile delinquency, traffic snarls, slums 
and crime, but they also have an extraor- 
dinarily high literacy rate (more than 
98%), a topflight university (coming 
soon: a $200,000 East-West Cultural 
Exchange Center), a fine art academy 
and a symphony orchestra; and bustling 
new suburban complexes, studded with 
ranch houses. They appreciate some of 
the typical social aspects of U.S. main- 
land life as well: they love baseball, guzzle 
more soda pop and eat more hot dogs 
than the people of any other state. 

Governor Quinn’s promise of land re- 
form—workable of not—points up the 
fact that Hawaii's special problems lie 
in its great distance from the mainland 
and in its own peculiar island geography. 
Tiny (604 sq. mi.) Oahu is already hope- 
lessly overcrowded (pop. 449,910), not 
only by the native population, mainland- 
ers and tourists, but by Hawaiians from 
the other islands, who head for the city 
as agricultural mechanization cuts down 
the labor force (e.g., the sugar industry 
now employs 17,000 workers as compared 
with 55,000 in 1932). A system of state 
parks and development of small industry on 
the outer islands will help promote new 
tourism and new residents, with enough 
money to pay the tariff. 

Despite the big spending of the venture 
capitalists on Oahu, the state as a whole 
still depends basically on income from 
sugar (1958, a strike vear: $102 million) 
and pineapple (1958: $124 million) that 
has just about reached the outward limits 
of production. Nor can Bill Quinn escape 
the harsh fact that Hawaii lies at the end 
of a costly, 2,400-mile freight haul from 
the mainland. He is hopeful that main- 
land factories can be persuaded to open 
Hawaiian assembly plants to save money 
on shipping, help meet the demands of 
the expanding market. 
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GOVERNOR QuINN & FAMILY 
Monarchy, then feudalism, then with growing pains toward a dynamic entity. 
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Aloha. But Hawaii’s brightest outlook 
lies in geography and in its blissful weath- 
er (mean annual temperature 74.6°), ca- 
ressed by the northeast trade winds—just 
as the future of the goth state, Alaska, 
lies in its wealth of untapped minerals. 
In Hawaii the broad base of military 
spending of the Federal Government 
(1958 peak: $327 million) keeps the Pa- 
cific strong strategically, as it keeps Ha- 
waii strong economically. And the profit- 
able tourist trade (est. income for 1959: 
$100 million) will keep growing as long 
as the trade winds blow, especially as jets 
will put the islands only four hours from 
the mainland. 

In the “old” Hawaii, the challenges of 
boom and bloom would have seemed re- 
mote, if not insurmountable, just as in 
the old Hawaii a driving newcomer like 
Bill Quinn would not have had a chance 
to grasp the challenges. The new Hawaii, 
building on the strong foundations of 
education and tolerance left by the old, 
knows that it has already survived up- 
heavals in the economy, politics and ra- 
cial structure that would have rocked 
many another land. Thus, for all of their 
challenges, Bill Quinn and the soth state 
never share a moment's doubt that they 
are heading toward a whole new future 
bright with aloha. 


COMMUNISTS 
Third-Round Knockdown 


In the world that the Communist Party 
wants and works for, a case of subversion 
could be handled with a commissar’s rub- 
ber stamp and the click of a key in a cell 
door. But it took the U.S. nine years 
from 1950 to last week—just to get the 
Communist Party of the U.S. legaliy la- 
beled subversive. 

Under a law that went into the books 
in 1950, the five-member Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board ruled in 1953 that 
the Communist Party of the U.S. was 
subversive, had to register with the U.S. 
Government, disclose its revenue sources, 
names and addresses of its members. In 
1956 the Supreme Court upset the ruling. 
In 1957 the U.S. Court of Appeals bounced 
out a similar ruling. But in Washington 
last week the Court of Appeals finally 
upheld the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, 2 to 1. “The preponderance of all 
the evidence,” wrote Chief Judge E. Bar- 
rett Prettyman, is that the Communist 
Party of the U.S. follows the “program 
and policy of the Communist Party 
abroad.” 





RACES 


The Black Supremacists 

“Every white man knows his time is 
up,” snapped the frail-looking Negro in 
the embroidered pillbox to 5,500 Negroes 
packed into Manhattan’s St. Nicholas 
Arena one hot afternoon last week. “I am 
here to teach you how to be free. Yes, 
free from the white man’s yoke. We want 
unity of all darker peoples on the earth. 
Then we will be masters of the United 
States, and we are going to treat the white 
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“Honor GUARD” IN MANHATTAN 
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man the way he should be treated.” 
Roared the crowd: “That's right! More! 
More!” For more than 
shouts and applause rose in regular ca- 
dences, the scowling, incendiary speaker 
obliged by pouring out his scorn upon all 
“white devils,” “satisfied black men,” the 
“poison” Bible, Christianity’s ‘“‘slave- 
master doctrine,” and America’s “white 
for white” justice. 

The purveyor of this cold black hatred 
is known to some 70,000 Negro followers 
(he claims 250,000) in 29 U.S. cities as 
Elijah Muhammad, the Messenger of Al- 
lah, head of a stern, demanding, disci- 
plined black-supremacist religious sect 
called “the Moslems.”* Calmly feeding 
the rankling frustration of urban Negroes, 
the Moslems reach deep among the least- 
educated, lowest-paid Negroes jammed 
into big-city slums from Harlem to Los 
Angeles. Muhammad's virulent anti- 
Americanism and anti-Semitism, plus his 
elite corps of dark-suited, shaven-polled 
young “honor guards,” has lifted him well 
beyond the run-of-the-street crackpot Ne- 
gro nationalist groups. The Moslems are 
of rising concern to respectable Negro 
civic leaders, to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
to police departments in half a dozen 
cities, and to the FBI. 

Men Named "X." Elijah Muhammad 
was botn Elijah Poole, son of a Baptist 
minister, in Sandersville, Ga. on Oct. 7, 
1897, later moved with his family to De- 
troit. One momentous day. he tells the 
faithful, he met one Fard Muhammad, 
who revealed himself to be “Allah on 
earth” —on earth, that is, just long enough 
to pick the “messenger” for his black- 
supremacy doctrine. Messenger Elijah 
dropped his “slave-master name” of Poole, 
took up the spiritual surname Muhammad 


two hours, as 





* Which outrages the U.S.’s tro o true Mos- 
lems, who back their centuries-old stand against 
racial discrimination with 
from the Koran, Chapter 49 
mankind We created/ You are 
pair/ Of a male and a female 
into/ Nations and Tribes/ Ye 
(Not that ye may despise 





chapter and verse 





verse 13 1il 
jrom a single 

ind made you 
may know cach 
other Each other). 
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MESSENGER MUHAMMAD 


(lacking religious surnames, his ministers 
just use “X"’). He founded Temple No. 1 
in 1931, but soon ran into difficulties. 

Detroit police arrested him in April 
1934 on charges of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor (six months’ pro- 
bation), and in November some of his 
would-be followers got disgusted with his 
teaching, drove him out of town. He set 
up permanent headquarters in Chicago 
preached against the white man’s draft 
registration in World War II. When FBI 
agents tracked him to his mother’s Chi- 
cago home in September 1942, they found 
him rolled up in a carpet under her bed. 
He was in federal prison at Milan, Mich. 
for draft dodging until 1946, later made a 
play for recruits among ex-convicts. His 
New York leader, Malcolm X, once Mal- 
colm Little, is an ex-convict who has been 
arrested for larceny in two states. 

An ascetic little man, Elijah sternly 
demands that his followers give up to- 
bacco, dope and alcohol, bathe often 
pray toward Mecca five times a day, even 
if it means falling upon their knees in 
the streets. Moslem women should dress 
modestly, use no lipstick, never allow 
themselves to be alone in a room with any 
man except their husbands. Attacking all 
forms of dependence upon whites, Elijah 
set up a Moslem restaurant, cleaning busi- 
ness, barbershop, butcher shop, grocery 
store and department store on Chicago’s 
South Side, a café in Harlem, a café and 
a farm near Atlanta, also bought himself 
a luxurious, 18-room house near the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He founded “Univer- 
sities of Islam” in Chicago and Detroit 
(the latter accredited by the local school 
board through the ninth grade) to teach 
his dogma to children and teen-agers. 
Sample from his official temple creed: 
“There is no good in white men. All are 
the children of the devil.” 

Muhammad also trained muscle. Each 
congregation has its “Fruit of Islam” 
force of young men, who take judo train- 
ing in their temples, are commanded by 
Muhammad's son-in-law, burly “Supreme 
Captain” Raymond Sharrieff. The F.O.I. 
protects its racist chief as if he were in 





‘ James C. 
SEGREGATED SISTERS 


ng and disciplining in the deepest reaches. 


constant danger of assassination. At each 
mass meeting, the F.O.I. frisks every male 
who attends, while. “Sisters” in flowing 
white robes and headpieces stand inside 
a separate entrance (segregation by sexes 
frisk each woman, put all po- 
tential weapons such as nail files in check- 
ing bags. 

"Worse Every Day.'' Muhammad's 
doctrine of total hate found a_ ready 
medium in some Negro newspapers, which 
began to exploit Negro hopes and fears 


also) to 


after the Emmett Till case. The Pitts- 
burgh Courier, Negro national weekly 
and the Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch 
booming West Coast Negro paper, not 


only gained attention from his personal 
column, but also found their circulations 
boosted fast by Moslems who hawked 
the papers on street corners as a spiritual 
duty. Such leading Negro Harlem po- 
liticos as Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell (pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church) and Manhattan Borough Presi- 
dent Hulan Jack have curried Moslem 
favor, even though full-fledged Moslems 
are enjoined not to vote.* 

Thus far the Moslems have been strict- 
ly law-abiding—a fact that worries some 
cops more than minor outbreaks of vio- 
lence. “It’s getting worse every day,” 
a Los Angeles police official, “‘and I only 
wish I knew what it’s going to take to 
light the fuse.”” The Moslems themselves 
talk of 1970 as their D-Day, expansively 
predict that before that time the big 
white nations will have eliminated each 
other with atomic warfare and Black 
Africa will stand unchallenged. Says Chi- 
cago Urban League’s Negro Director Ed- 
win C. Berry: “A guy like this Moslem 
leader makes a lot more sense than I do 
to the man in the street who's getting 
his teeth kicked out. I have a sinking 
feeling that Elijah Muhammad is very 
significant.” 


says 


Among the top-ranking Negro villains of the 
Moslems and African Nationalist fringe groups 
U.N. Under Secretary Ralph Bunche, who won 
a Nobel Prize for making peace between Israel 
and the Arabs “the 
George Washington of Israel.” 


hence is condemned as 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE NATIONS 
The Big Two 


Traditional diplomacy hardly stood a 
chance last week as the world’s two super- 
powers poked, prodded, and clutched at 
each other. 

While Richard Nixon whistle-stopped 
his way through the vast expanse of 
Siberia, the world barely noted the foreign 
ministers’ conference grinding to an in- 
conclusive end in Geneva. In Vienna, 
young Americans and Russians alike were 
learning some of the facts of international 





from the sounds emerging from Washing- 
ton—and from Nixon himself in Moscow 
(see NATIONAL AFFairs), he was likely in 
due course to get it. 

Already the Big Two were close enough 
to being a speaking-and-dealing reality 
that Western European diplomats were 
openly discussing it. “You don’t know 
General de Gaulle,” snapped a French 
government official, “if you think he is 
going to stand idly by and let Russia 
and the U.S. settle everything.” In Brit- 
ain, the Economist surprisingly took the 
opposite tack. Ignoring the usual British 
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Franz Goess—Black Star 


Free Beauty TREATMENT AT THE U.S. ExHrsition iN Moscow 
Mutual exploration v. a Yalta on the Potomac. 


life at a rowdy, Red-run youth festival. 
And in their twin expositions—the Soviet 
in New York and the U.S. in Moscow— 
the superpowers sought with all the arts 
of salesmanship and propaganda to con- 
vince each other of their strength, wealth 
and contentment. 

Asking Price. Traveling ballet troupes 
and mutual exchanges of praiseworthy 
banalities were, of course, getting to be 
old stuff. But the new turn in last week’s 
accumulation of events was the emergence 
of the Big Two as a conscious entity. To 
Nixon, as to previous U.S. visitors, 
Khrushchev voiced the opinion that world 
peace could be guaranteed if only the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. could get together. But 
Khrushchev’s more crucial decision to 
give Nixon a chance to shine in Russia 
was a conscious effort to persuade the 
U.S. to bypass NATO, the Big Four and 
the U.N., in favor of direct dealings 
with Moscow. Khrushchev had been al- 
most indifferent—as well as rude—to 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan. Now, in return for his welcome to 
Nixon, Nikita unabashedly hoped to get 
an invitation to the U.S. And judging 


argument that the West would be lost 
without the benefit of Britain’s deeper 
diplomatic savvy. the Economist saw an 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting as “an 
alternative to the summit,” Zatly de- 
clared: “The job can be done better in 
Washington than anywhere else.” 
Visiting Time. Both the vague ex- 
pectancies of those who saw nothing else 
to pin their hopes on and the exaggerated 
fears of Europeans who thought that they 
would not be allowed to settle their own 
destinies rested on a false premise. The 
U.S. has no desire and no intention of 
sitting down with Khrushchev in a new 
Yalta on the Potomac, disposing of one 
crisis after another in a grand “world 
settlement.” The U.S. is fully aware that 
if it did so, it would only alienate its 
most valued friends; furthermore, any- 
thing negotiated would also require U.S. 
Senate approval. Such a deal is simply 
not in the cards. What the new trend in 
Big Twoness does foreshadow is the pos- 
sibility of an ever-growing mutual explo- 
ration conducted in public of each other's 
ways. Neither side could hope to convert 
the other, but more realistic diplomatic 


dealings may be possible once that prag- 
matic fellow, Nikita Khrushchev, sees for 
himself that the U.S. is big, prosperous, 
and growing, as well as friendly to those 
who do not menace her, and unitedly 
resolute toward those who do. 


POLAND 


"Bravo, Americans!" 


Russia proved surprisingly cordial to 
Richard Nixon (see below), but Poland 
provided the most eye-bugging welcome 
an international traveler ever got. 

Fearful that the Kremlin might take 
offense if Warsaw crowds treated Nixon 
too much more warmly than they recently 
treated Khrushchev (Time, July 27 et 
seq.), Poland's Communist government 
had carefully kept quiet the time and 
place of the Vice President’s arrival, and 
the Warsaw press said nothing about the 
route his party would follow into Warsaw. 
As further insurance, Polish Communists 
decreed that only 500 people would be al- 
lowed onto Babice Airport to meet him. 

None of this careful planning bothered 
Warsaw's freedom-minded people. While 
Nixon in his brief arrival speech was draw- 
ing smiles from Polish officials with a tact- 
ful mention of Vice Admiral Hyman Rick- 
over’s Polish birthplace, Makowa Village, 
and recalling that two Polish glass blowers 
had been among the first settlers at Jamés- 
town, Va., the excluded crowds waved and 
shouted beyond the airport gates. And 
when Nixon's Russian ZIS limousine start- 
ed out of Babice toward the city, all sem- 
blance of formality disappeared. 

The Fielder. Along the 15-mile road 
to Warsaw, perhaps a quarter of a million 
Poles waited for a glimpse of the Vice 
President. Ten deep in many places, they 
included hundreds of Polish army troops. 
who, in a gesture unimaginable in any 
other Red nation, waved right along with 
the civilians. And as white-helmeted mo- 
torcycle cops slowly cleared a path for 
Nixon's car, the crowd kept up a steady 
roar: “Bravo, Americans! . . . We love 
Americans . . . Long live Nixon . . . Long 
live Eisenhower!” 

Standing erect, with hands stretched out 
toward his admirers, Nixon was hit re- 
peatedly by bouquet after bouquet. So 
heavy was the rain of flowers that four 
times the ZIS had to be swept clean of 
them to leave room for its occupants. 

Again the Chorus. When at last the 
driver of the ZIS fought his way through 
to Myslewicki Palace, where the Nixons 
were to stay, nearby windows and bal- 
conies were jammed, and at least a thou- 
sand members of the crowd managed to 
shove their way into the courtyard, And 
as Dick and Pat Nixon stood on the steps 
waving, the roaring chorus rose again: 
“Bravo, Americans!” 

If ever a people voted with their throats, 
their eyes. their smiling faces, the resi- 
dents of Communist Poland showed their 
preference this day. 
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RUSSIA 
Mir i Druzhba 


Between the acts of Swan Lake one 
evening last week, the Vice President of 
the U.S. and his lady strolled to the front 
entrance of the mammoth opera house 
that is the pride of Novosibirsk, the raw 
young industrial city (pop. 877,000) some- 
times called “the Chicago of Siberia.” 
From the impatient, densely packed crowd 
milling in front of the theater a female 
voice shouted: “Say something to us!” 

Raising his arm for silence, Nixon 
shouted back: “My wife and I want to 
thank the people of Novosibirsk for your 
very warm welcome.” There was a sharp 
burst of applause, and a few sentences 
later, when Nixon wound up his impromp- 
tu speech with the wish, “May Novosi- 
birsk grow as big as Chicago,” security 
men were hard put to rescue him un- 
bruised from a rib-crushing onsurge of Si- 
berians determined to shake his hand. 

Implicit in this mob scene was a fact 
that came clear from Richard Nixon's 
Russian tour: after 4o years of relentless 
indoctrination in the evils of “imperial- 
istic U.S. capitalism,’ the majority of the 
Russian people still like Americans, even 
if they may also think them odd. 

The Lodge Brothers. Earlier in the 
week, flying into Leningrad in an Aero- 
flot TU-104B, Nixon found himself with 
unexpected traveling companions—Soviet 
No. 2 Man Frol Kozlov (Time, July 13) 
and his auburn-haired wife. Leningrader 
Kozlov’s presence on the plane was proof 
positive that Nikita Khrushchev had re- 
covered from the peevishness over Cap- 
tive Nations Week that had inspired his 
jaw-dropping “kitchen summit” with Nix- 
on at the U.S, fair in Moscow fortnight 
ago. Smiling Frol, who seemed to regard 
Nixon as a lodge brother in the freemason- 
ry of politicians, saw to it that the Nixons 
got a proper Leningrad welcome. 

Sure enough, waiting at Leningrad air- 
port was a friendly, waving crowd—in- 
cluding one Red Chinese who mystified 
all present by grabbing Nixon’s hand and 
blurting out an apparently cheery but un- 
intelligible greeting. Politician Nixon pro- 
ceeded to give Politician Kozlov a boost 
with the home folks. “Mr. Kozlov,” 
Nixon informed the crowd, “told me sev- 
eral times that one cannot come to the 
Soviet Union without visiting Leningrad.” 
“Da!” interjected Kozlov loudly as his 
fellow citizens chuckled. “These are your 
constituents,”’ grinned Nixon. 

“Nonsense."’ This jovial atmosphere 
cooled when Nixon & Co. were taken to 
visit the 16,000-ton Lenin, Russia’s yaunt- 
ed atomic icebreaker, and Vice Admiral 
Hyman Rickover asked to visit the ship’s 
reactor room—only to be told that it was 
“closed” for the day. ‘““Nonsense,”’ snapped 
Atomic Expert Rickover, “the reactor 
room is never closed.” From Nixon him- 
self Rickover got the firm order: “You 
stay here an extra day if necessary, and 
say that it is our understanding that you 
see just as much as Kozlov saw in the U.S.” 

Reluctantly the Russians gave way, al- 
lowed Rickover to crawl all over the Lenin 
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(which he pronounced “‘a creditable job’’). 
As the terrible-tempered admiral finally 
prepared to leave, a Russian official asked 
him if he was satisfied. “No,” said Hy- 


man Rickover. 
never satisfied.” 

Adam's Fall. From the Lenin, Kozlov 
and Nixon went on to play “Can You 
Top This?” at Peterhof, Peter the Great's 
lavish palace, with its trick garden gadg- 
ets to douse the unwary with fountain 
sprays. When Nixon tried out his rudi- 
mentary Russian on the crowd in the gar- 
dens, Kozlov topped him by commenting 
in rudimentary English: “Very good.” 
Then, recalling that the Peterhof’s 560 
statues had been buried for safety during 
the Nazis’ World War II siege of the city, 


“IT am pleased, but I am 





log-cabin village and dusty crossroads, 
hundreds of peasants gathered to wave 
and cheer Nixon—and they stayed on 
for hours to do the same for the caravan 
of reporters and U.S. officials strung out 
along the road behind him. 

Along with the welcoming crowds ap- 
peared another new phenomenon: aggres- 
sive industrial workers who elbowed their 
way up to Nixon to do some well- 
rehearsed heckling. Soviet Cultural Ex- 
change Boss Georgy A. Zhukov all but 
admitted that the hecklers were govern- 
ment plants—a form of revenge for some 
of the rebuffs handed to Mikoyan and 
Kozlov during their U.S. visits. “Your 
workers,” Zhukov blandly told Nixon, 


“expressed their point of view by throw- 


Howard Sochurek—Lirs 


Nixon VISITING A SIBERIAN Copper MINE 


Planted questions 


Kozlov pointed to figures of Adam and 
Eve, separated by a wide garden, and 
cracked: “Adam and Eve are always sepa- 
rated, but during the war we buried them 
together.” 

“Adam and Eve created a lot of trou- 
ble,” replied Nixon, deadpan. “Oh,”’ pro- 
tested a member of the crowd, “they 
created the world.” “That,” smiled Nixon, 
“is what I mean.” 

No Eggs. Next day Nixon and his 
swelling entourage—‘‘This is beginning to 
look like Coxey’s Army,” cracked one U.S. 
correspondent—headed east to Russia’s 
great Siberian hinterland, where the earth 
is black and rich, and sunflowers (grown 
for their commercial oil) lattice the coun- 
tryside with gold. Here, in “closed” cities 
that no Americans save a handful of dig- 
nitaries have been allowed:to visit in years 
Nixon’s trip turned into an impromptu 
triumph. 

From cheering Novosibirsk, Nixon 
moved on to Sverdlovsk, where the Bol- 
sheviks shot Czar Nicholas II and his 
family in 1918, then drove deep into the 
Urals to visit a copper mine and Russia's 
largest tube and pipe plant. At every 


. restrained answers. 


ing rotten eggs, but our workers express 
their opinion by asking questions, That 
isn't so bad.” 

The Lecturer. The hecklers’ assault be- 
gan at a hydroelectric dam near Novosi- 
birsk, where 30-year-old Electrician Gri- 
gory Fedorovich Belousov thrust himself 
forward and proclaimed belligerently 
“The Soviet Union has no military bases 
outside her borders, but the U.S. has many 
in foreign countries. Why is that, I'd like 
to know?” 

Nixon: When we can agree on dis- 
armament with adequate inspection, then 
we can talk about the question of bases. 
Now Id like to ask you a question. 

Belousov (angrily): I'm not satisfied 
with that answer. 

Nixon; In East Germany, in Poland 
and in Bulgaria, the Soviet Union has her 
troops. Why are your troops there? 

Belousov: We have no forces there. 

Nixon (loudly but with evident impa- 
tience): Is Poland your country? Is Hun- 
gary your country? Is East Germany your 
country? Then why do you have troops 
there? 

Belousov (poking his finger close to Nix- 
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chest): There are American and 


on’s 
Western troops in Germany, and the So- 
viet Union has to maintain forces for that 


reason. 

Nixon (as the electrician began to 
shout): He’s like Mr. Khrushchev—he 
always gets the last word. 

From then on, at stop after stop, Nixon 
was met with a steady drumfire of hostile 
questions: Is the U.S. really for peace? 
Why does the Voice of America “pour 
filth” on the Soviet Union? Why doesn’t 
the U.S. recognize Red China? Aware of 
the Communist tactic, but also mindful 
of an audience whose sympathy he might 
win, Nixon gave restrained but unyielding 
answers, pounding away endlessly at Rus- 
sia’s jamming of U.S. broadcasts and its 
refusal to give the Russian people a 
chance to choose freely between conflict- 
ing “truths.’’ At Uralmash, the Siberian 
plant that has made so many machine 
tools that it is called “the Mother of 
Factories,’ Nixon told a heckling fore- 
man: “I can tell from talking to you that 
you are a highly intelligent man who has 
studied the world situation Why 
should somebody else tell you that you 
can listen to this radio broadcast but not 
that, and say, ‘Oh no, we don’t let you 
hear this because it is slander’ ?” 

At other times the questioners were 
obviously men in earnest. The exchanges 
would never become textbook classics in 
political dialogue—for one thing, con- 
stant translations seemed to bring out a 
simplified pidgin style of discourse. And 
the cold war has reached a point where 
the same dialogue works for both sides: 
Nixon got his biggest cheers and widest 
smiles by calling out that old Communist 
slogan, Mir i Druzhba (Peace and Friend- 
ship). It was what everybody wanted to 
hear, wanted to believe. 

The Reason Why. Having planted the 
notion of free and peaceful interchange in 
at least a few Siberian minds, Nixon, 
tired but still eager, flew back to Moscow 
to deliver his farewell speech on radio and 
TV. While Nixon was busy writing his 
scrint, Nikita Khrushchev. just back him- 
self from a trip to the Ukraine, showed up 
unexpectedly at Moscow Airport to in- 
spect the two Boeing 707 jets waiting to 
take the Nixon party on to Warsaw. 
Though dissatisfied with the highball vrof- 
fered him—‘‘You Americans spoil whisky. 
There’s more ice than whisky in this’— 
Khrushchev was visibly impressed with 
Nixon’s VIP-ecuipved 707, and jokingly 
invited crack Russian Aircraft Designer 
Andrei Tupoley, standing near by, to 
“try to steal’? some of the ideas. “It’s a 
very well-made plane,” he said. 

Quickly, a reporter moved in: “How 
would you like to fly to the U.S. in it?” 

At that point. with careful casualness, 
Russia’s boss drew Washineton’s atten- 
tion to the chief reason he had been will- 
ing to allow the Soviet man in the street 
opportunity to cheer Richard Nixon. 
“This plane or some other one.” he 
shrugged. “That is not a question of prin- 
ciple.” How soon did he want to visit the 
U.S.? “When the time is ripe,” said Ni- 
kita. “In good time.” 
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GENEVA 
The Breakoff 


“They reached complete agreement that 
each item should be dealt with on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. They did not agree 
on anything else.” 

Thus did Andrew Berding, U.S. State 
Department briefing officer, thumbnail 
last week the immobility and futility of 
the Big Four sessions at Geneva. Secretary 
of State Christian Herter confided to aides 
that he felt “degraded” by having to sit 
and listen to Andrei Gromyko’s laborious- 
ly unyielding speeches. At last came the 
point when, over coffee in the U.S. villa, 
Herter told Gromyko that he was leaving 





UPI 


KHRUSHCHEV IN BoEING JET* 
Why not try to steal? 


Geneva in a week—to attend a meeting of 
the Organization of American States in 
Santiago, Chile—come what mizht. 

Would Gromyko agree to the confer- 
ence’s continuing without Herter, on dep- 
uty levels? “I do not like the idea,” said 
Gromyko. What, continued Herter, did 
Gromyko suggest? “Let's keep talking and 
try to find a solution by Wednesday.” 

And so began a new flurry of sessions, 
including some bearing the repellent name 
of “working teas.” Inevitably Gromyko 
sidled up to Herter and privately suggest- 
ed giving ground a little here or there, to 
keep the talk going. The West Germans, 
alarmed at the possibility of last-minute 
“ill-considered concessions,” sent a hurry- 
up call for West Berlin's Socialist Mayor 
Willy Brandt to appear at Geneva. They 
need not have worried. The last days were 
spent in,exchanze of poles-apart position 
papers, in discussing how to counter spe- 
cious last-minute Soviet ofers in deciding 
whether to recess or to break o”. After 
nine tedious weeks, Geneva was ending 
not with a bang, not with a whimper, but 
merely in a blur. 


* Beside him: U.S. Ambassador Thompson. 





AUSTRIA 
Loot from the Lake 


In the crowded last days of war, May 
1945, a convoy of Nazi trucks, speeding 
away from the advancing U.S. troops, was 
hastily abandoned in upper Austria, 37 
miles east of Germany’s Berchtesgaden. 
One stalled truck yielded 23 chests 
crammed with expertly forged British £5 
and £10 notes with total face value of 
several million dollars. At a lake near by, 
bank notes tossed overboard from a sec- 
ond truck began to float ashore. In the 
months that followed, U.S. Navy divers 
and British frogmen plunged to the 200- 
ft. to 250-ft. depths of Austria’s Toplitz 
Lake, and later at least three amateur 
searchers lost their lives seeking the phony 
treasure believed still hidden there. 

Testing the Fakes. The mass counter- 
feiting of British money was an audacious 
Nazi trick with a double purpose: to 
undermine British currency and to finance 
Gestapo operations abroad. For special 
Section 6-F-4 of the Reich Security Of- 
fice, it proved to be a tough job. It took 
top German engravers seven months to 
get a satisfactory plate made (the figure 
of Britannia gave them particular trou- 
ble), and still longer to match the bluish 
rag paper that the real notes were printed 
on. Dates and serial numbers were care- 
fully checked against real ones. At last 
came the test. A Gestapo agent took some 
of the bogus notes to a Zurich bank, said 
he was afraid that they were counterfeit. 
asked the Swiss to run tests on them. The 
bank even checked numbers with London 
and reported its verdict: the notes were 
genuine. 

Soon a full-fledged counterfeiting plant 
was set up in isolated Block 19 of Sachen- 
hausen concentration camp under the su- 
pervision of SS Officer Bernhard Kriiger. 
His team of some 160 inmates, most!y 
Jews once employed in printing and bank- 
ing, got special rations and good treat- 
ment. By early 1943 the Sachenhausen 
presses were turning out 250,000 bogus 
British notes each month. 

Phony Payoff. To pass the British 
counterfeits, the Nazis installed a confed- 
erate in an Austrian castle, had him pass 
the bills in neutral countries in return for 
a one-third share of the profits. Gestapo 
informers, who insisted on hard currency 
for their work outside Germany, also got 
paid off in the phony pounds. Among 
those doublecrossed: the Italians who 
found out where Mussolini was held be- 
fore his rescue by Paratrooper Otto Skor- 
zeny; the famous valet “Cicero” (real 
name: Eliaza Bazna), who stole secrets 
from the safe of the British Ambassador 
to Turkey. Ultimately, some of the coun- 
terfeit notes turned up in England. But 
only after duplications cropped up in se- 
rial numbers did the British realize what 
was happening. 

Last week, financed by the enterprising 
German weekly Der Stern, a seven-man 
team of frogmen, equipped with an under- 
water TV camera, successfully brought up 
from the depths of Toplitz Lake 300,000 
phony pounds in good condition, the first 
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of an estimated £16 million believed hid- 
den there. Scotland Yard only yawned: 
the British long ago had changed the de- 
sign of their £5 and £10 notes. Just to be 
safe, Austrian police decided to destroy 
all the notes they could find. 


FESTIVALS 
The Pink Pipes of Pan 


Every other summer for twelve years 
the Communists have served up a mon- 
ster propaganda rally for fellow travelers 
of the younger set from all over the 
world, and for any other ingenuous souls 
who could be enticed along. Until this 
year, the circuses were always staged be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, with plenty of 
Red police to keep things moving by the 
numbers, and press censorship to blank 
out any slip-ups. But last week, when 
the pink pipes of Pan sounded for the 
Seventh Youth Festival in neutral Vien- 
na’s vast Prater fairgrounds, there was 
trouble, trouble everywhere. 

With the bulk of the 17,000 delegates 
coming from the Soviet bloc—many hav- 
ing their first look outside the Iron Cur- 
tain—the festival organizers did their 
best to make them feel that they had 
never left home. The Bulgarian, Czech, 
Hungarian and Rumanian delegates were 
quartered in tent cities five miles from 
Vienna, closely guarded by other “dele- 
gates,” and whisked back and forth each 
day in buses, some of them with Moscow 
license plates. 

Trick Count. The U.S. delegation of 
630 was a mishmash of the devout (in- 
cluding Paul Robeson Jr.), the trusting, 
and the curious. There was also a cadre 
of professionally coached anti-Commu- 
nists, including a young American sci- 
entist, J. A. Ransahoff, who at a party- 
line seminar on the atom stole the Red 
thunder with a facts-and-figures presenta- 
tion of the U.S. program for the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

But when the young non-Communists 
—a majority of the U.S. delegation— 
tried to win representation on the festival 
steering committee, they got a lesson in 
Communist procedural manipulation. On 
the transparent pretext that a number 
of registration cards had been stolen, 
Festival Chairman (and French Commu- 
nist) Jean Garcias flatly refused to recog- 
nize the majority’s officers. 

Surprise Signs. A few of the Americans 
joined with other anti-Communists in 
Vienna to undercut the festival in a 
variety of ways. Free bus trips to view 
the barbed-wire border of Hungary were 
organized. Light planes circled over Vien- 
na drawing streamers that said “Remem- 
ber Hungary,” “Remember Tibet.” The 
brother of the Dalai Lama was invited 
to Vienna to talk with Iron Curtain dele- 
gates, and U.S. Songstress Ella Fitzgerald 
was brought in to sing at the other side 
of town at the same time as Red-banked 
Baritone Paul Robeson Sr. was Old Man 
Rivering at a festival rally. All week 
long, Americans slipped anti-Communist 
literature under the dinner places and 
into the beds of Iron Curtain delegates, 
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or handed it out openly in the Prater. 
For their pains, at least nine—four of 
them girls—were roughed up by Com- 
munist guards, and an acid bomb was 
thrown into the publishing house printing 
the anti-Communist tracts. 

On Saturday 100,000 Viennese (who 
had otherwise treated the affair with dis- 
taste or indifference) turned out to watch 
the festival’s big parade. They found 
nothing to cheer about until, near the 
end of the monotonous succession of na- 
tional delegations, the ragged-rank bunch 
of too U.S. fellow travelers passed by— 
followed closely by six non-Communist 
Americans who, as they entered Heroes 
Square, broke out signs reading “Re- 


SESE 


took place. There were editorial outcries 
that Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox- 
Boyd should resign; his office had been 
discredited by the very commission it 
had appointed, headed by a British high- 
court justice and including on its staff 
Lord Montgomery's wartime Chief of 
Intelligence. The commission had been 
hailed last March by Lennox-Boyd as 
“expert impartial people with judicial ex- 
perience, administrative experience, and 
African experience.” 

"Subhuman Individuals." Arms folded 
and feet on table, Lennox-Boyd stared 
stonily ahead in the House of Commons, 
as the Opposition charged the government 
with condoning lynch law in Africa by 





Keystone 


U.S. Marcuers at VrENNA’s RED YoutH FEsTIVAL 
Why not mention Tibet or Hungary? 


member Hungary,’ “Remember Tibet” 
and “We're Against Soviet Colonialism.” 
The crowd gave the half dozen a tremen- 
dous ovation before Austrian and Italian 
Communists swarmed in and knocked 
them out of line. All in all, it was unlikely 
that the Communists would soon try to 
stage another youth festival beyond their 
own fences. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


"Shame the Devlin’ 


Only a week remained before Parlia- 
ntent would adjourn for the summer, and 
according to the rules Her Majesty's loyal 
Opposition had the right to choose the 
issues to be debated. The decision was an 
easy one: nowhere was the government of 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in deep- 
er trouble than in its Africa policy. 

On top of the scandal over Kenya’s Hola 
camps, where eleven African prisoners had 
been beaten to death by guards, had come 
the Devlin report (Time, Aug. 3) calling 
the British protectorate of Nyasaland a 
“police state’ and challenging the Colo- 
nial Office's need to avert an African 
“massacre” of white settlers that never 


refusing to accept responsibility for the 
Hola murders. He was not helped much 
by a volunteered defense from a Tory 
backbencher that the African victims were 
“desperate and subhuman_ individuals.” 
Next day came the Devlin debate. 

True enough, said Attorney General Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller, leading off 
for the government, the Devlin commis- 
sion had found no reliable evidence that a 
“massacre” was about to take place. But 
then, said the Attorney General, the Co- 
lonial Secretary, in explaining to the 
House what had gone on in Nyasaland. 
had used the word ‘‘massacre” only once. 
“Apparently,” snorted Labor’s Colonial 
Expert James Callaghan, “if the Right 
Honorable Gentleman says it once, we are 
not to take him seriously.” 

"The Squalid One." Winding up for 
the Opposition, Aneurin Bevan lashed out 
at the whole idea of forcing Nyasaland 
into a permanent federation with apart- 
heid-minded Southern Rhodesia, and 
quoted some 1957 rhetoric by the Fed- 
eration’s Prime Minister Sir Roy Welen- 
sky to show what would happen if Britain 
tried to stand in Rhodesia’s way. Sir Roy 
had said “I personally would never be 
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prepared to accept that Rhodesians have 
less guts than the American colonists.” 
Since the government had jailed Nyasa- 
land’s African leader, Dr. Hastings Banda, 
Bevan challenged Lennox-Boyd “to men- 
tion anything that Dr. Banda has said 
which is more provocative than that.” 
More solemnly, Bevan continued: “We 
are really trying to decide how to solve a 
problem which, if it is not solved, will 
continue to bleed us for generations.” And 
then, in a peroration that was only a sad 
echo of the old Nye, Bevan concluded: 
“This is the worst Parliament I have been 
in. Some Parliaments have been called 





by the government’s bland rejection of an 
impartial judicial commission: Was this 
the noble British justice they had been 
taught to respect? The Devlin commis- 
sion had cleared Dr. Banda of inciting 
violence; regardless, said Lennox-Boyd, 
Dr. Banda and some 500 others would 
still be held in jail. 

Even London’s Conservative and inde- 
pendent press had misgivings about so 
rigid a course. Said the Economist in one 
of its sharpest attacks on the government 
to date: the Devlin report “was testimony 
to British justice and fair play. It could 
even have been regarded as a feather in 





rupted law and order; they raised havoc 
with farm production. When Communist 
Chief Minister E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
tried to impose the Communist line upon 
Kerala's private schools, he united against 
himself two usually antagonistic groups, 
the wealthy, conservative Hindu sect 
called the Nairs and the state’s large 
Roman Catholic population. Unrest that 
at first manifested itself in small student 
demonstrations soon became a statewide 
tide of revulsion. 

For all their talk about “people’s de- 
mocracy,” the Communists seemed un- 
able to cope with Gandhi-style passive 
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London Doily Express 


“Patience, Dr. BANDA! A Few More Montus In Jatt & You Too Witt Be SHAKING Mr. MACMILLAN’s HaNb” 


‘Long Parliaments.’ Some have been called 
‘Rump Parliaments.’ But this will be 
known by history as the squalid one.” 

Unwinding his long legs, lanky (6 ft. 
6 in.) Lennox-Boyd seemed even more 
self-assured than usual. “I do not believe 
that this will go down as a squalid Parlia- 
ment,” he said, and proceeded to tick off 
as Colonial Office accomplishments the 
independence of Ghana and the Malayan 
Federation, the coming independence of 
Nigeria and the West Indies. Coolly eye- 
ing Bevan, Lennox-Boyd said he was pre- 
pared to match this against any record 
Parliament might make in the future, “if 
ever, which is most unlikely, the desic- 
cated calculating machine on his right 
{Opposition Leader Hugh Gaitskell | 
formed an administration.” 

On this low level of debate, a vote was 
taken. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
had his automatic Tory majority and won 
by a vote of 317 to 254. It was an election 
year, and Macmillan was going to neither 
scuttle Lennox-Boyd nor admit to any 
failure. 

There was no sign that this attitude 
would cost the Tories many votes. The 
polls show them out front, and Labor will 
probably gain no mileage in Britain by 
standing up for the Africans against the 
white settlers in Africa. 

Unfortunately for the British govern- 
ment, a House of Commons vote would 
not be the final determination of the 
rightness of the Tory course. Negro and 
Asian delegates, anxiously following the 
debate from the galleries, were dismayed 
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the cap of the government that set [it] 
up. Instead, the government’s response 
has been roughly, ‘Tell the truth and 
shame the Devlin.’ Politics has overridden 
the appearance of detached justice. Mr. 
Macmillan has involved the whole credit 
of himself and his government.” 


INDIA 


Crackdown in Kerala 

All week long, the tense and secret con- 
ferences went on in New Delhi. First, 
Prime Minister Nehru called at the red 
sandstone palace of President Rajendra 
Prasad. A few minutes after Nehru drove 
off, his daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
the new head of the ruling Congress Party, 
drove up. Later, President Prasad called 
on his bedridden Home Affairs Minister. 
Finally, the decision that Nehru has so 
long dreaded was made. 

Last week, under a constitutional pro- 
vision empowering the President to 4s- 
sume control of any state government 
that is unable to function in accordance 
with the constitution, Prasad formally 
took over troubled Kerala until new elec- 
tions could be held. 

Violated Paradise. As India’s only 
Communist-run state—and the world’s 
only existing Communist government to 
have achieved power through legal elec- 
tions—Kerala should have been a show 
place for Asia’s Reds. Instead, it seemed 
to violate almost every promise that a 
workers’ paradise is supposed to offer. Its 
local Action Committees not only dis- 


resistance except by mass arrests, using 
guns and steel-tipped lathees. On four 
separate occasions, the police fired into 
crowds. They killed 15 people, slapped 
10,000 Gandhi-style demonstrators in jail. 
Nor did the Communists help their cause 
when they openly applauded Red China’s 
brutal invasion of Tibet. 

Personal Regards. From the start, part- 
ly because of a genuine distaste for med- 
dling with a democratically elected gov- 
ernment and partly out of a fear of what 
the Communists might do in retaliation, 
Prime Minister Nehru balked at taking 
action. When Kerala's governor finally 
sent in a report that things had got out 
of hand, Nehru still hoped to persuade 
Namboodiripad to resign in peace. Nam- 
boodiripad himself talked as if he wanted 
to—but was talked out of it by higher 
Red authority. 

Even in ordering Namboodiripad out 
of office, Nehru characteristically sent him 
assurances of “warm personal regards.” 
Nehru’s daughter Indira had no such atti- 
tude. What about the Communist threat 
to stir up trouble all over India? Snapped 
Indira: “When have the Communists not 
created trouble?” 

The Communists lost no time in 
proving her right. Employing the same 
opening tactics that the opposition. used 
in Kerala, Communists in West Bengal 
issued a white paper against the Congress- 
run local government charging corruption 
and nepotism. Along with big Andhra 
Pradesh state, which also suffers from 
soaring food prices, West Bengal offers 
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fertile soil for Communist propaganda. 
But by their own violence in Kerala, the 
Reds have lost much of the surprisingly 
strong sympathy they once commanded 
throughout India. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 
Death at the Wall 


Among the odd cults that flourish in 
the French Congo, perhaps the oddest of 
all is the Matswa cult, which takes its 
name from a Congolese who served as a 
French army sergeant in World War IL. 
Preaching passive resistance against the 
French, André Matswa persuaded his fol- 
lowers not to pay taxes, accept identity 
cards or cultivate peanuts as ordered by 
the French. He died of dysentery in a 
French Congo prison in 1942. His disci- 
ples, deifying him, hold that he is still 
alive and will return one day to the 
Congo to drive the whites out. In their 
legend, he was buried in a great cement 
hole, his arms and legs tied with cables, 
but broke free and got away, now lives 
in a royal palace in Paris. They call him 
Jesus Matswa, cherish photomontages 
that show Jesus chatting amiably with 
Matswa on the Mount of Olives. More 
recently, Matswanists have put together 
an unlikely trinity comprising Matswa, 
Jesus and Charles de Gaulle. 

Most of the French Congo's 15,000 
Matswanists either abstain from voting 
in elections or vote for the dead Matswa. 
Particularly nettled by such tactics is the 
Abbé Fulbert Youlou, Premier of the 
new Congo Republic, because the Mat- 
swanists are of his own tribe—the Lari. 
Since the Congo recently became self- 
governing, there have been frequent 
clashes between Matswanists and other 
Lari tribesmen. The Matswanists were 
stoned; their homes were burned. Driven 
out of their own countryside, 2.500 Mat- 
swanist refugees squatted in a suburb of 
the capital of Brazzaville and refused to 
be evacuated. 

Last week, on Youlou’s orders, 300 po- 
lice moved in on the overcrowded squat- 
ter colony, tried for two hours to per- 
suade the Matswanists to leave peace- 
fully, then attacked them with clubs and 
tear gas. Gradually, as they fell back, 
about 200 of the Matswanists were pinned 
against a wall, and would not move. The 
cops grabbed them one by one and hauled 
them away in trucks. But when they 
reached the rear ranks of the crowd, 
police saw a melancholy sight: 36 Mat- 
swanists, including one woman and a 
child, had been pressed back, temporarily 
blinded by the tear gas. Crushed against 
one another, they had been smothered to 
death against the wall. 


RED CHINA 


Failure in the Communes 

In Hong Kong last week, experts on 
Red China read and reread this statement : 
“To speak of greatness in a man is not to 
say that he is always correct.” What lent 
fascination to this seemingly innocuous 
sentence from Peking’s New China Semi- 
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SMOTHERED VICTIMS IN BRAZZAVILLE 
They believed their dead hero was still alive. 


Monthly was the fact that the Chinese 
word it used for “greatness” is one the 
Reds usually reserve for Mao Tse-tung. 
With customary bafflegab, Peking was 
publicly admitting that Chairman Mao 
has been forced into a humiliating retreat 
by the stubbornness of “The Old Hun- 
dred Names"—Red China's faceless peas- 
ant masses. 

Fifteen months ago, when Mao first 
began to herd his subjects into the slavery 
of agricultural communes (Time, Oct. 
20), Red China’s bosses joyfully pro- 
claimed that the Marxist millennium was 
at hand. “We were told,” said one refugee 
who made it to freedom in Hong Kong, 
“that once the commune got under way 
it would provide free meals for all. pay 
wages to all, take care of young and old 
and bring to the people many other bless- 
ings.’ But within weeks the food stocks 
that the government had hoarded in or- 
der to get the communes off to a good 
start began to-run out—and the peasants’ 
disillusionment began. 

Deprived of such land as they had un- 
der the collective farms. paid largely in 
kind rather than cash and denied extra 
pay for extra effort, many peasants saw 
no incentive to work. “The well-to-do 
middle peasants,” admits Peking’s Journal 
oj} Humanity, “said, ‘Now that everything 
is communal, let us make believe we have 
lost our property in gambling.’ ” 

Efficiency fell off so badly that in Shen- 
si province, members of four communes 
assigned to reap grain left nearly 300 tons 
of wheat to waste in the fields. Inevitably, 
too, the peasants lost interest in selling 
their crops; according to the Peking 
People’s Daily, the amount of produce 
kept by China’s peasants for their own use 
jumped 146% last year. 

Who Cares? Along with loss of incen- 
tive went gross mismanagement by party 
activists in the communes. Dutifully heed- 
ing Peking’s clamorous cries for concen- 


tration on grain and on backyard steel 
production (since largely abandoned), 
commune bosses neglected vegetables, 
cloth and fiber crops. The result was a 
severe crimp in Red China’s once booming 
export drive (Time, Aug. 3), and a vege- 
table shortage so severe that last month 
China's cities were informed that hence- 
forth they would have to grow all their 
own food except grain (Time, July 13). 

Worse yet, young Red “agricultural ex- 
perts” set impossibly high production 
quotas for the communes, drove man and 
beast so hard that abnormal numbers of 
cattle and water buffalo began to die of 
overwork, As for the peasants, reported 
Canton’s Nan-fang Duily sadly, “quite a 
few commune members were found not to 
care very much about production quotas.” 
By last June, Agriculture Minister Liao 
Lu-yen found himself obliged to report 
that, so far in 1959, land planted to food 
grains was running 1,300,000 acres behind 
1958—a fact that promised to cost Chi- 
na’s already hungry populace at least 14 
million tons of grain this year. 

Money Is Nicer. Eight months ago 
the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, already smelling bad 
trouble, ordered a “tidying up” of the 
communes (Time, Dec. 29). But as dis- 
couraging statistics continued to pour in, 
Peking was obliged to switch from a tidy- 
up to an all-out housecleaning. Step by 
reluctant step, Red China’s bosses re- 
treated from the communes’ nearly com- 
plete abolition of private property to 
something closer to the mixture of private 
and communal enterprise that had existed 
on the old collective farms. Two months 
ago, in an effort to increase China’s supply 
of its favorite meat (and prime source of 
fertilizer), Peking decreed that “individ- 
ual commune members must be encour- 
aged to raise pigs,” and should get plots of 
land on which to grow feed for them. To 
restore the peasants’ incentive, it was de- 
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cided that they would be allowed to keep 
all the money they earned from such side- 
line occupations as pig raising, would also 
get individual overproduction bonuses— 
including, in some communes, retroactive 
bonuses for 1958. 

Out of Peking came a snowstorm of 
directives reminding Communist cadres in 
the communes that they should “consult 
the masses and make use of their experi- 
ences.” When the cadres did consult the 
masses, they made some dismaying dis- 
coveries. In one commune the peasants 
firmly announced that they preferred to 
be paid in cash rather than food, because 
“money may be used the way one likes.” 
In Hong Kong last week, a Chinese mer- 
chant, recently returned from his native 
village near Canton, reported that the 
communal mess hall had been closed down, 
individual food rations restored and the 
4 a.m, quasi-military parade to work aban- 
doned. “People still have to work from 
morning till night to fulfill their quotas,” 
he said, “but there are no more compul- 
sory working hours.” 

The Nightmare. In Formosa, rejoicing 
at such news, Nationalist China’s Premier 
Chen Cheng last week declared that Mao’s 
government was “on the brink of total 
collapse.” Western specialists in Hong 
Kong (a sizable community) did not 
agree that Peking’s plight was by any 
means that desperate, but the encourag- 
ing fact remained that Mao’s nightmare 
effort to reduce 650 million human beings 
to the status of draft animals had had a 
stunning setback. 


LEBANON 


Feud in the Hills 

Lebanon, half Christian and half Mos- 
lem, is a small, well-to-do nation that 
owes its prosperity to the common reali- 
zation that the quarrels which divide it 
are bad for business and impossible to 
resolve. Almost torn apart by feuds a year 
ago until U.S. troops intervened, Lebanon 
still remembers its differences. 

Last week Lebanon's President Fuad 
Chehab, who does his best to ignore the 
feuds, headed for his summer home in the 
mountains, there to greet a group of visit- 
ing Lebanese-Americans (Tre, Aug. 3). 
Among his invited guests: bulky Naim 
Moghabghab, 48, one of the heroes of Leb- 
anon’s long independence struggle against 
the French. It was Guerrilla Moghabghab 
who in 1944 shot a French soldier who 
was trying to replace the Lebanese flag 
with the Tricolor atop Beirut’s parliament 
building. Moghabghab became a Deputy 
and later Minister of Works. 

In last year’s civil war, Moghabghab, a 
Christian (Greek Catholic), sided with 
Christian (Maronite) President Camille 
Chamoun. In the mountainous Chouf area 
near his home, he led a private army of his 
own against the forces of Kamal Jumblatt, 
chieftain of the Druses, craggy mountain- 
eers who practice the secret rites of an 
Islamic heresy. When Jumblatt’s army 
overran his village, Moghabghab burned 
his own home to the ground rather than 
let it fall to the enemy. 
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Since peace returned to Lebanon, 
Moghabghab has never traveled alone in 
the mountain regions, always packed a 
gun. But last week was a special occasion, 
As the President's motorcade started up 
the steep final hill to his mountaintop 
palace, Moghabghab’s car, just behind it, 
rounded the bend. Among the hundreds 
of Druses lining the road, shouting and 
cheering, someone recognized their old en- 
emy. Within seconds, Moghabghab’s car 
was surrounded. His driver leaped out, ran 
off to attract the attention of General 
Adel Chehab, commander in chief of the 
army, who was just a few yards ahead. As 
Moghabghab sat helpless in the car, four 
shots, muffled by the wild shrieks of the 
crowd, rang out. Moghabghab pitched 
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over dead. His body was dragged from the 
car, battered with sticks and boulders. 

Fearing that the murder might break 
Lebanon’s tenuous internal peace, the 
Cabinet met in emergency session, at- 
tended Moghabghab’s state funeral en 
masse. The army was recalled from ma- 
neuvers, dispatched to the Chouf. Ex- 
President Chamoun berated the govern- 
ment for failing to protect his friend. 
Chieftain Jumblatt offered his tepid re- 
grets (“It was fate’s will”). 

Ominously, Moghabghab’s relatives re- 
fused to attend his funeral or claim his 
body for burial. Following custom, they 
will accept his body only if it is accom- 
panied by the corpses of his assassins. 


IRAQ 
"These Savage Acts" 


In 112° heat, representatives of Bagh- 
dad’s press and radio settled uneasily in 
their chairs for a hastily called press 
conference by Premier Karim Kassem. 
He wanted to ask questions, not answer 
them. For four hours an unsmiling Kas- 
sem blasted his audience, charged Bagh- 


dad’s predominantly Communist press 
with fomenting the recent bloody, three- 
day uprising in Kirkuk that took 121 
lives. Though he never used the term 
“Communist,” Kassem referred repeated- 
ly to “anarchists,” and his audience knew 
whom he had in mind. 

Kneading a white handkerchief over 
his knuckled fist, Kassem explained that 
he had “gathered you here to reprove 
you and to place blame on you and your 
editors . . . for indulging in recrimina- 
tion, confusing the people, and creating 
the present condition in the country.” 

Aziz al Haj, editorial writer for Bagh- 
dad’s pro-Communist /ttihad al Shaab, 
protested that his paper had sought only 
to serve the country by exposing plots 
against it. Kassem brusquely cut him 
off. “Be quiet!” he snapped. “Every paper 
claims to be the only sincere one, Sons 
of the people are all one force. I follow 
the whole, not a certain party. Any party 
is a minority, and let there be no mistake: 
the people can crush the anarchists.” 

Then he passed around pictures of 
atrocities committed in Kirkuk. He was 
seething: “Not even the Zionists in their 
time committed such acts.” He showed 
prints of mutilated, dismembered bodies. 
“These are sons of the people,” he went 
on. “This is the work of the group that 
calls itself a national force.” 

He held up a gory picture of a Tur- 
coman woman, demanded: “What right 
did they have to kill this woman? Is that 
what the granting of rights to women 
means?” Almost absently, Kassem con- 
tinued: “Look at these savage acts. Do 
they not discredit freedom and democ- 
racy? What have you done? These pic- 
tures cause pain. Look at the poor people 
being dragged in the streets.” Composing 
himself, Kassem said: “Rest assured that 
this will not happen again. There is force 
ready to destroy anyone attempting it.” 

The Premier produced maps that he 
said had been seized during a recent raid 
on the Communist-dominated Student 
Union. The maps divided Baghdad into 
sectors “for the purpose of dragging 
through the streets the sons of the peo- 
ple. The students marked some of the 
houses ‘suspect’ and others ‘for drag- 
ging.’’’ Kassem’s wrath next turned to 
the Red-dominated Iraqi trade unions, 
which he accused of engaging too heavily 
in politics. Almost as a footnote, he re- 
ferred to another riotous occasion—the 
Mosul uprising last March in which a 
notorious Communist lawyer “buried 17 
persons alive.” 

After this long and emotional indict- 
ment, Kassem wound up the press con- 
ference by saying that military press 
censorship would be lifted for one day 
so that Baghdad papers could report the 
press conference as they wished. He would 
be interested to see what would appear. 
With that, Kassem, without a smile, de- 
parted. As usual, crowds on Rashid Street 
dogtrotted beside his familiar Chevrolet 
station wagon, cheering, applauding and 
chanting praiseful slogans. But this time 
they were rewarded by neither a grin nor 
a wave. 
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Don Drysdale 
Ace pitcher of the Los Angeles Dodgers 


“In baseball, championships are 
won by teams, not individuals” — 
from the helpful new booklet 
offered free to parents, written by 
young Don Drysdale, pitching 
mainstay of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. 

Don Drysdale and his pretty 
wife (she’s holding his coat in the 
picture) have given a lot of thought 
to the kind of advice parents 
should give to young boys and 
girls. They agree that one of the 
hardest things a child must learn is 
when to stand back and let a team- 
mate “take the play.” 

In this helpful new booklet the 
Drysdales team up to pass along 
some unusual and important tips 
on how parents can coach a child 
on team play. The Distributors of 
Nutrilite* Food Supplement are 
proud to pass along this booklet 
as a good will gift— without cost 
or obligation. 

Write for your copy today. 

TEACHING TEAM PLAY TO YOUR KIDS 
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Don Drysdale, handsome 23-year- 
old winning pitcher for the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, needs good nu- 
trition every day. Like leaders in 
many sports, he supplements and 
fortifies his diet with Nutrilite 
Food Supplement to make sure he 
gets all the necessary vitamins 
and minerals. This distinguished 
product among food supplements 
supplies essential vitamins and 
minerals; is available only through 
authorized Distributors. 
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1795 Santa Fe Avenue 

Long Beach, California 
Without cost or obligation, | would like a copy of Don Drys- 
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CANADA 
“Queen, You Are O.K." 


Travel-weary but pleased. Queen Eliz- 
abeth IT last week came to the end of 
her six-week Canadian tour. at the histor- 
ic British fortress of Halifax, Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker and 18 Cabinet 
members were on hand to see her off in a 
whirl of meetings, state banquets and one 
final piece of business: the appointment 
of a new Governor General to succeed 
scholarly Vincent Massey, 72, who retires 
this fall after 74 years of service. 

For her viceroy, Elizabeth chose the 
first French Canadian ever to be ap- 
pointed to the post. He is Major Gen- 
eral George Philias Vanier, 71, a courtly 
soldier-diplomat whose family settled in 
Quebec in 1681. A World War I hero 
who lost a leg at the Cherisy campaign, 
Vanier was Canada’s first Ambassador 
to France, has lived quietly in retirement 
since 1953. 

That task accomplished, the Queen, 
who in 15,000 miles of travels had seen 
and been seen by more Canadians than 
any. other reigning sovereign in history, 
gave gracious thanks for her welcome and 
flew home across the Atlantic by Comet 
jet. Her long, sometimes too arduous tour 
was more a personal success than a tri- 
umph of monarchy in highly independent, 
increasingly nationalistic Canada. Eliza- 
beth’s visit, both in her formal role, offi- 
ciating with President Eisenhower at the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and 
the informal journeys that followed, was 
a symbol! of the Commonwealth to which 
Canada belongs as a vital and equal young 
partner. Her Canadian subjects greeted 
her with neither awe nor indifference, but 
with friendship. As the Whitehorse Star 
informed her with proper pioneer breez- 
iness in the Yukon: QUEEN, YOU ARE 
0.K. BY US. 
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MEXICO 
Home Full of Poison 


A note came over the patio wall of a 
crumbling, fortress-like stone house on 
Mexico City’s Avenue of the Insurgents. 
“Mr. Judge,” it read, “please take us with 
you.” A delivery boy picked it up and 
puzzled over the strange message. His boss 
took it to a police station, Soon two de- 
tectives knocked at the iron front door. 

“Are you from Mr. Judge's office?” 
asked a girl's voice from within. 

“In a way,” said the detectives. 

“My father went out, If he comes back 
and sees you here, he will kill us.” 

The detectives parked their squad car 
up against the patio wall, climbed on the 
roof, jumped over the wall. When they 
came out, they reported; “What we have 
seen is not of the 2oth century.” 

A One-Room World. What the police 
saw was something out of the Dark Ages: 
a family imprisoned for more than 15 
years, a woman and six children whose en- 
tire world was a large, dark room sur- 
rounded by gutters filled with filthy green 
water. The mother had only two clay pots 
for cooking, a few plates, no silverware. 
Candles were the only light at night; the 
bathroom was a hole in one wall. Wooden 
tables were used as beds, stacked one 
atop the other like double-decker berths. 
The man who kept his family thus im- 
prisoned was Rafael Pérez Hernandez, 
54, husband and father, by profession a 
purveyor of homemade rat poison. 

When Pérez came home, the police were 
waiting. At headquarters, the full, incredi- 
ble story came out. A bitter, unbalanced 
man who had lost his left arm in a train 
accident, Rafael Pérez did not believe in 
God, or doctors, or much of anything else. 
His first child was named Son of the Sun, 
and when the baby fell sick with dysen- 
tery, Rafael told his wife: “Nature will 
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RaraEL PEREZ HERNANDEZ & His ImprisONED FAMILY 
Fifteen years of gutter-bound hell. 
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cure the baby.” Son of the Sun died. A 
year later, Evolution of the World was 
born—to die soon after for lack of medi- 
cal attention, When the next child, a girl 
named Untamed, contracted pneumonia, 
Wife Sonia begged again. “Here is your 
doctor,” shouted Rafael, waving a .38 
reyolver in a gesture that marked the be- 
ginning of the long imprisonment. The 
baby Untamed (now 17) survived, as 
have Free, 15; Sovereign, 14; Conqueror, 
12; Good Life, 10; and Evolution of Lib- 
eral Thought, who was born just eight 
weeks ago. 

Curses & Scars. As the children grew 
up, their view of the outside world—ex- 
cept on extremely rare occasions—was 
through a hole in the iron door less than an 
inch in diameter. All day the family 
worked to help father make poison—from 
5 a.m. to dusk, The youngsters got no 
schooling; their vocabularies were not 
more than 300 words, and they cursed as 
a matter of course. Their necks were 
dotted with small scars where their fath- 
er had pressed his. knife a bit too hard 
instilling discipline: no whimpering for 
more food, no asking to go out in the sun- 
light to play. 

The desperate note to “Mr. Judge” was 
scrawled by Untamed, who knew no other 
word for the law. Last week, riding in a 
police car, the children clutched one an- 
other in terror—though Conqueror soon 
asked the cop for a turn at the wheel, At 
a movie, Free could not believe his eyes; 
Untamed burst into tears when she saw 
children at play in a park. While a sym- 
pathetic public offered jobs ranging from 
housemaid to factory hand to Sonia and 
the government promised to care for her 
children, the father-jailer was locked up in 
a cell, The charges: kidnaping, illegal pos- 
session of firearms, assault, violation of 
child-labor laws. failure to register the 
manufacture and sale of a poisonous prod- 
uct, and income tax evasion. Said he: “I 
am a freethinker, What can the outside 
world .offer my family? Prostitution, 
crime, drunkenness, rock ‘n’ roll and the 
blasted television. No sefior, none of that 
for my family.” 


CHILE 


Balance Sheet 

No ordinary business notice was the 
letter posted by the Finance Ministry in 
Santiago last week, urging government 
contractors to stop in and pick up their 
monthly checks—cashable immediately. 
In Chile. where contractors are resigned 
to waiting years for the government to 
pay, it was a sign of real progress. In the 
nine months since Paper Tycoon Jorge Ales- 
sandri, 63, moved in as President on a 
free-enterprise platform, the longtime de- 
generation of the national economy has 
been halted, even reversed in spots. Items 
on the ledger: 
@ Industrial output rose 10%, v. an 8.5% 
drop in the last two years. Copper produc- 
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PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI 





ogress. 


Nine months of austere p 


tion, source of 30% of Chile’s income, is 
up 37%. 

@ Chile’s 1959 budget has been balanced 
at $440.6 million, first time 1950. 
@ Foreign credit flowing into the econo- 
my, with $280 million in new funds—$130 
million from the U.S., $100 million from 
West Germany, $50 million from France. 
@ Domestic currency, freed by Alessan- 
dri, has stabilized at the 
dollar (up from the 1958 low of.1,200). 
Foreign-exchange reserves are back to $30 
million, highest since January 
@ Strikes have dropped drastically, a fort- 
night ago idled only 238 workers wv. a 
1958 average of 2,500 a day. 

With a year-long grant of dictatorial 
powers over the economy (Time, March 
23). Alessandri has also cut back 5% of 
the overstaffed civil service, paid $96 mil- 
lion long owed to private contractors by 
the government, and clamped down on tax 
evaders. The one place where his regime 
has fallen short is in the battle against 
inflation. In the new President's first six 
months, living costs jumped 22.2%, larg- 
est increase since 1955. Alessandri argues 
that the rise was premeditated: before 
launching his austerity program, he raised 
wages an average 32.5%, because “it was 
a social and political impossibility to per- 
mit rising living costs to be thrown totally 
on the shoulders of the working classes.” 
From now on, Alessandri, “the 
thythm of inflation will slow down,” as 
proof, points out that while January liv- | 
ing costs jumped by a spectacular 4.7%, 
the June rise dropped to 2.1%. 

‘The President is politically secure, with 
95 votes to 49 in the house 29 to 16 in 
the Senate. And, for the moment, at least 
Jorge Alessandri’s countrymen are willing 
to go along with his program. Says a top 
industrialist: “This is last chance. 
Whether we approve of his high-handed, 
aggressive and independent ways or not, 
we have got to help him.” 
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RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION 








e H. K,. PORTER COMPANY, INC, 


coils of 
bronze wire 


RIVERSIDE-ALLOY’S CONTINUOUS CASTING 
PREVENTS POROSITY... SLASHES RELOADING TIME! 


A special method of continuous 
casting—exclusive with Riverside- 
Alloy in the United States- 
duces weld-free phosphor bronze 


pro- 


wire in coils up to 1,000 pounds or 
ten miles long. “Swiss cheese” 
castings are now eliminated. This 
new process makes possible dense, 
homogenous wire with no weak 


points. 





Your production equipment can 
be easily adapted to hold these 
1,000 pound coils. Longer lengths 
of wire and elimination of weak 
points greatly reduce costly down- 
time. Your production runs are 
made longer and scheduling be- 
comes smoother. 

Write Riverside-Alloy Metal Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 


Riverside 35, N. J. 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Pittsburgh 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products— 
THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment 
VISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION ; Copper and Alloys 
ALLOY METAL DIVISION; Refractories 
Electric Furnace Steel 
DIVISION; Fabricated Products 
TINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DivI- 
SION, H. K. PORTER COMPANY de MEXICO, S.A 
tories “Disston” Tools 

H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC Di- 
RIVERSIDE- 
REFRACTORIES DIVISION; 
CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN-KIDD STEEL 
DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FIT- 


and in Canada, Refrac- 
Federal” Wires and Cables, “Nepcoduct” Systems 
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PEOPLE 





Icy-blooded sometime Playboy Luis 
Miguel Dominguin, 33. and boyish An- 
tonio Ordénez, 27, Dominguin’s good 
friend and brother-in-law, met last week 
in a mano a mano (duel between two 
bullfighters instead of the usual three) 
to determine which is Spain’s best. In 
the Valencia arena, Ordofiez swiftly dis- 
patched his three bulls, showed the lethal 
grace that has won him 42 ears as tro- 
phies from 26 fights this year. Making a 
comeback after a recent three-year re- 
tirement, Dominguin (57 ears in 29 fights 
this year) dispatched his first two bulls 
with some trouble, did not attempt to de- 
light the crowd’ with his show-stopping 
teléfono routine—leaning casually on the 
bull's head and pretending to talk into its 
horn. But Dominguin, facing his third and 
final bull, still had won no ears, while 
Ordéfiez had picked up three new ones. 
Dominguin was badly gored in the right 
thigh, landed in a Madrid hospital. Two 
days later, Ordéfiez was in a nearby bed 
after catching a “less than grave” goring 
in the thigh. 

Accepted by the University of Puerto 
Rico for a year’s graduate course in social 
work: Nathan Leopold, 54, a hospital 
laboratory technician in Puerto Rico since 
March 1958, when he was paroled from 
an Illinois prison after serving 33 years 
for teaming up with Richard Loeb (mur- 
dered in a jailhouse brawl) in the 1924 
thrill killing of little Bobby Franks. 

Substituting his judicial robes for a 
wrap-around of grandchildren, U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Thomas Campbell 
Clark, 59, took his uneasy ease in a 
swimming pool in Dallas, where he was 
vacationing. Two of the kids, Tom, 5, and 
Ronda, 7, are children of William Ram- 
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Justice CLarkK & GRANDCHILDREN 


Gouging for fun. 
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sey Clark: the other nipper, eye-gouging 
Gail, 4, is the daughter of Justice Clark’s 
daughter Mildred (“Mimi”) Gronlund. 

After convalescing for three months on 
his Virginia farm and in his Manhattan 
apartment from lung-cancer surgery, TV- 
Radio Impresario Arthur Godfrey, 55. 
paused in San Francisco on his airborne 
way to Hawaii. A voluntary exile from 
show business since his operation, God- 
frey will tape some Waikiki Beach se- 
quences in Honolulu for release on CBS- 
TV this fall. 

On April 5, 1861 a White House clerk 
carefully penned a letter for the signature 
of the new President of the U.S., Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Addressed to Secretary of 
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CONVALESCENT GODFREY 
Shooting for fall. 


the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, it request- 
ed that “on to-day, and on the first of 
each month, please send me a Warrant for 
the amount of my salary ... .” Placed on 
public view for the first time at week's 
end, the document bears witness anew to 
the honesty of Honest Abe. Inaugurated 
on March 4, 1861, Lincoln decided that 
his pay ($25,000 a year) should not have 
begun until the following day, his first full 
day in office. So he altered “first of the 
month” to “fifth,” thus saved the taxpay- 
ers a tidy $273.97. 

In an old-fashioned melodrama, the rich 
man’s son would fall for the lowly kitchen 
maid in Act I, and the rest of the play 
would feature the outraged father, hell- 
bent on spiking the romance. New York's 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller is no such 
man. Last week his son Steven, 23, was 
motorcycling in and out of the southern 





Steven ROCKEFELLER & FIANCEE 
Wooing for keeps. 


Norwegian town of Sogne, wooing one of 
the fishing village’s most attractive belles 
and seemingly bent on matrimony. Ele- 
vated from belowstairs to the cycle’s back 
seat: pretty Anne-Marie (“Mia”) Ras- 
mussen, 21, onetime domestic in the Rock- 
efellers’ Manhattan town house and the 
daughter of a prosperous retired grocer. 
When Mia left the Rockefeller employ in 
1957 after a year, Steven’s mother gave 
her top marks in a letter of recommenda- 
tion: “Absolutely honest, sober and relia- 
ble . . . a very pleasant personality .. . 
most willing.” As far as the Rockefellers 
are concerned, Mia is still tops. Said Nel- 
son Rockefeller last week, before winging 
off to the U.S. Governors’ Conference in 
Puerto Rico: “I am very fond of her, and 
I am delighted that Steve is over there 
with her. Whatever they decide is all right 
with us.” This week the Rasmussens an- 
nounced the engagement, happily began 
plans for a late summer wedding. 

Suddenly peaking up in Manhattan, 
world-topping, beekeeping Sir Edmund 
Hillary of New Zealand allowed that he 
hankers to tangle with the Abominable 
Snowman of the Himalayas before he 
roams no more. Co-conqueror of Mount 
Everest, traverser of Antarctica, Writer- 
Apiarist Hillary is primarily interested in 
returning to the Himalayas in order to 
observe the physiological adjustment of 
men, especially their lungs, to high alti- 
tudes. Sir Edmund is convinced that some 
hitherto unclassified “creature” lurks in 
the high snows between India and Tibet, 
possibly a primate, perhaps a breed ef 
bear or ape, definitely real and an “evil 
spirit’ to the natives of those regions: the 
“yeti.” Hillary's closest previous brush 
with a yeti came on his 1952 Himalayan 
expedition when a Sherpa guide handed 
him a hank of coarse yeti hair, then 
snatched it from him, shouted “Bad!” and 
tossed it over a sheer precipice. 
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POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NOC-T¥ 


How to become a department head... 


It’s short and sweet! Just dash off a memo to the 
boss pointing out that paper costs represent about 
25% of the average printing job. And how Con- 
solidated Enamels can save him as much as 20% 
without cutting quality. 


These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufac- 
turing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
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(without waiting 30 years) 


sHorT cut! Ask your Consolidated Paper Mer- 
chant for free trial sheets. Have your printer make 
a test run to compare performance, quality, costs. 
Then watch the boss make up his mind in a hurry. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


; enamel 
| printing 
papers 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 111 


World's largest specialist in enamel printing papers 
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NIGHTCLUBS 
Competition in the Catskills 


Beyond the floodlights, the slanting 
floor of the Concord Hotel's coliseum- 
sized nightclub rose into astonishing dis- 
tance. The S.R.O. audience, 3,000 strong, 
was swaddled in mutation mink and 
choked with pearls; star-sapphire pinkie 
rings glinted whenever their silk-suited 
owners shot their cuffs. Even “Uncle Mil- 
tie” Berle was impressed. Onstage last 
week, he bared the bright new caps on his 
teeth, leered at the enormous room, and 
delivered a typically backhanded Broad- 
way compliment: “You think this is some- 
thing? Next year they’re going to build 
an indoor mountain.” 

Next year the Concord’s Owner Arthur 
Winarick may have to. Competition in 
the Catskills is continuous. Million-dol- 
lar swimming pools, championship golf 





to $2,000 for individual acts). There are 
some 50 hotels in the Belt, and top en- 
tertainers—Georgia Gibbs, Sammy Davis 
Jr., Tony Martin, Red Buttons—make 
the rounds. Says Comedian Gene Baylos, 
who is spending the summer playing the 
Belt: “You're facing the toughest audi- 
ence. They become connoisseurs, and 
they're very critical. Hell, they've seen 
everybody.” 

Planned Togetherness. In an effort to 
give good value for rates that run up to 
$189 a week (for a room with two baths). 
the hotels stretch their policy of planned 
entertainment into every waking hour. 
Gone are the toomlers, the noisy resident 
clowns who sang welcome and farewell 
songs for guests and yakked it up all 
over the lobby. Instead, there are art 
schools, beauty parlors as jammed as air- 
raid shelters under attack, discussion 
groups, dancing classes. And everywhere, 


Gil Ross 


Concorp Hore NicHrc.us 
Mink for breakfast, stone marten for dinner. 


courses, lobbies as big as Latin American 
airports are commonplace now. Grossin- 
ger's, affectionately known as the “G.” 
even boasts its own aircraft landing field. 
If Kutsher’s, another high-priced hostel- 
ry, should suddenly sprout a polo field, 
the G or the Concord might be forced to 
build an artificial sea beach, complete 
with waves. 

Toughest Audience. Gone are the sim- 
ple pleasures of the koch alain (cook 
alone) bungalows, the overgrown farm- 
houses, the adult camps that catered to 
the hungry garment workers, the marriage- 
minded Manhattan secretaries of the ‘20s 
and ‘30s. In those days, when the whole 
area was happy to be known as the Borscht 
Belt, the camps and hotels spawned their 
own entertainers. Danny Kaye, Moss 
Hart, Dore Schary, Phil Silvers—all 
served their apprenticeships, responding 
manfully to the boss’s frantic cry: ‘Make 
the guests happy!” 

Now the big-money, big-bill payers de- 
mand big-name stars of Broadway and 
TV. So the Concord shells out $6,500 for 
one night of Berle; the G imports Pat 
Suzuki, Robert Merrill, George Jessel (its 
smaller nightclub keeps its budget down 
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from swimming pool to dining room, there 
is the lavish style show that the guests 
put on themselves. The dawn-to-dawn dis- 
play of jewels and furs has been known 
to disconcert even the G's well-trained 
staff. Last week a waiter greeted a middle- 
aged lady by asking: “If you wear mink 
at breakfast, how can you top it the 
rest of the day?” The woman cool- 
ly taught him one of the newer ploys 
of ostentation: “I save my stone martens 
for dinner.” 

Despite all the planned activity, the 
biggest attraction of the Borscht Belt is 
still the opportunity it provides for gen- 
erating togetherness. At  Grossinger’s, 
Hostess Karla Grossinger serves as match- 
maker-psychologist, introduces couples 
with practiced skill. The weekly hotel 
newspaper (delivered to more than to00,- 
ooo alumni) proudly reports all marriages 
that can be traced back to a romance at 
the G. At the Concord, just inside the 
mammoth dining room, a wooden peg- 
board records who is sitting where—pink 
pegs for women, blue for men. Lighter and 
darker shades indicate relative ages. Thus 
the maitre d’hétel is also able to serve as 
an efficient matchmaker. 





TELEVISION ABROAD 
They Went Thataway 


In Britain last week, commercial tele 
vision (never to be confused with th 
state-supervised BBC) celebrated its fift 
birthday by repaying the last shilling o 
the £550,000 government loan that go 
the enterprise started. Despite such suc 
cess, critics carped that a Briton’s T' 
set was no longer his castle. The big pay 
oif, wrote the London Evening Standara 
was financed by U.S. shows. “Not onl: 
are there too many imported programme 
on the home screen, but our homebre: 
programmes are becoming more and mor 
influenced by America.” 

The extent of U.S. influence is as fa 
miliar to British televiewers as Maveric! 
or Richard (Have Gun) Boone. On Lon 
don’s commercial Channel 9 last week 
there were more than nine hours of U.S 
shows. And the BBC supplied anothe 
eight. Caught up in the cultural inva. 
sion, armchair wayfarers could head out 
with Wagon Train or Highway Patrol. 
With tea they got Annie Oakley, Mickey 
Mouse, Popeye; with cocktails it was 
Lucille Ball in Lucy or Ann (Private 
Secretary) Sothern; with the bedtime 
mild-and-bitter came OSS, or Lee Mar- 
vin's M Squad. On commercial channels 
in the south, Midjands, and north, screens 
flashed with Wild Bill Hickok. Lassie. Joe 
Friday, Martin Kane or Flash Gordon. 

Still, there were no signs of popular 
resentment. “Oh, westerns may some- 
times bore,’ said one Londoner ‘ast week, 
“but for comedy shows the Americans 
are so far ahead that we can only raise 
our hats and say, ‘They went thataw ay.’” 


THE STAGE 
Sound & Fury 


Just before she went onstage as Lady 
Macbeth at Boston’s brand-new, nylon- 
roofed arena theater last week, Irish Ac- 
tress Siobhan McKenna sent a note to 
her co-star, Jason Robards Jr. “Dear Mac- 
beth,” she wrote. “It’s funny that after 
all these years I haven't got to know 
your first name. I want you to know that 
yours is the most moving and truly poetic 
Macbeth I have ever known.” When the 
play was finished, apart from critics who 
claimed to miss polish and high oratorical 
style, the cheering audience was willing 
to go Siobhan one better. The response 
suggested that the production (headed 
for Broadway in the fall) may be one of 
the most spectacular Shakespearean shows 
yet seen. 

As staged by Director José ( Long Day's 
Journey into Night) Quintero, the tragedy 
emerged a moving mixture of sound and 
fury, dark plots, and love destroyed by 
desperate ambition. The night was filled 
with Quintero’s sound effects—the frantic 
music of bagpipes, thunder, the clangor 
of horses’ hoofs, bells, and, in the sudden 
striking silences, the rasp of crickets. 
Armies fought across the front of the 
vast Elizabethan stage with such intensity 
that those in front-row seats pulled 
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No waiting 
for copies 


with 
the 
Jastest 
copying 
machine 
that 
anyone 


can 
use 


Only “Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many jobs 
... 80 quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 


Here’s the quickest copying method of all. The simplest, too. Because 
it’s completely electric, your ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is 
ready whenever you need it. No chemicals to bother with. No 
negative to make before getting your completely dry copy. 

It’s so fast and easy that anyone can copy needed information 
in just 4 seconds. It’s so versatile that many also use it as a billing, 


Another Exclusive! Copies can be made accounting, addressing and labeling machine. To learn how it can 
on 7 distinctive colors for color-coding in 
every office and production system. speed your work systems at low cost, call your local dealer. Or 


mail the coupon. 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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te ., Dept. DBE-89, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
y 
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COPYING PRODUCTS Corecess ed 


Address 
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Here's one with fun built in . 








. . the Impala Convertible 


Almost sure to 
strike your fancy 
(unless you like to pay fancy prices) 


Fact is even the «<price-is-no-object”’ people 
see no point in paying more. This new 
Chevy’s got just about everything anyone 
could want in a car —looks, room, ride, an 
unmistakable feel of luxury. Yet it’s a 
Chevy right to the core—with the kind of 
economy, dependabil ity and eager response 
that have always been Chevrolet's stock 
in trade. 


Your dealer’s waiting now to show you why these 
advantages are converting the owners of so many 
other makes — low priced and high priced as well — to 
the new Chevrolet! 


BIGGER, SAFER BRAKES — built for up to two-thirds 
longer lining life, with more lining area than even 
many heavier, higher priced cars. 


MORE MILES PER GALLON —a pair of Chevy sixes 
—equipped with Powerglide transmission — came in 
first and second in their class in the Mobilgas 
Economy Run, ahead of any other full-size car. 


ROOMIER BODY BY FISHER — Chevy’s seating space 
is up to 5.9 inches wider than that of the other lead- 
ing low-priced cars. 


UNMISTAKABLY MODERN STYLE — only really fresh 
lines in the low-price field. 


MOST ADVANCED ENGINES — Chevy alone in its field 
gives you the oil-hushed smoothness of hydraulic 
valve lifters on all standard engines. Every engine 
also has an automatic choke. 


FULL COIL SUSPENSION—no other leading low-priced 
car coddles you with coil springs at all four wheels. 


HIGHER TRADE-IN— consistently the highest of any 
low-priced car. Last year (based on Official Guide 
Book figures of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association) Chevy averaged up to $128 more on used 
car lots than comparable models of the “other two.” 
...Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Unmistakably 
Y 117 nd modern in 
CHEVROLET eters in, 
line! 





Things are different overseas today. With so many 
countries big markets for U. S. goods, businessmen must know 
many varying customs, laws and commercial practices. It was 
easier fifty years ago, when just two areas, Canada and Europe, 
bought 80 per cent of U. S. exports. For help, come to the man 


who can do more for you overseas, your Citibanker. 


24-page booklet free. Write FNCB, Dept. 11B, 55 Wall St N. Yu NY 
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CARRY FIRST 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federal Deg 


2. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS SAPE . SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 





Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 78 in 27 countries 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
Large Staff. 6.000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections 
letters of credit 


transfers, 
foreign exchange problems 


On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
3ranch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 vears’ service overseas, and a staff 


of 1,200, handling 47.000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 
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McKenna & Roparps IN “MACBETH 


Birnam Wood came down the aisles. 





back in alarm. Offstage entrances brought 
the action into the far reaches of the 
theater; Macbeth strode out to meet the 
three weird, raffia-haired witches from the 
very back edge of the theater; Birnam 
Wood came to Dunsinane down every 
aisle. 

Opening-night rough spots, largely 
owing to lack of rehearsal time and un- 
certain acoustics in the new house. hurt 
the performances. But Actor Robards, 
with his long, brooding spade-jawed 
scowl, was almost always convincing as 
the man of honor changing slowly into 
an unwilling miscreant and finally into a 
ruthless, sneering, hell-bent King. Out- 
standing moments: his bloody babbling 
after Macbeth murders Duncan (*‘Mac- 
beth does murder sleep”), the “Tomorrow 
and tomorrow” speech as he holds his 
dead wife in his arms. Actress McKenna 
made her Lady Macbeth warm and femi- 
nine (“I feel people should have compas- 
sion for the sinners of the world”). In 
the sleepwalking scene, her red hair 
streaming above a white, wispy gown and 
her hands scrubbing themselves in ghastly 
compulsion, Actress McKenna put on the 
greatest mad scene seen in the U.S. since 
Callas’ Lucia di Lammermoor. 


VAUDEVILLE 
Escapist 


The remnants that live on in TV variety 
shows—animal acts, jugglers, monologu- 
ists—are dogged reminders that vaude- 
ville is as dead as the day before yester- 
day. The old troupers are legend now 
larger than life in sentimental memories. 
But the best of them never needed such 
exaggeration. Carnival Sufi William 
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(Nightmare Alley) Gresham’s biography, 
Houdini, The Man Who Walked Through 
Walls (Holt; $4.50), serves its subject 
well, simply by telling the story straight. 
“As the archetype of the hero who could 
not be fettered or confined,” writes Biog- 
rapher Gresham, “he became the idol of a 
million boys, a friend of presidents and 
the entertainer of monarchs.” 

He was the greatest escape artist in his- 
tory, and for Harry Houdini, existence 
itself was a search for escape. First he had 
to break away from his family; life on 
Manhattan’s East Side as Ehrich Weiss, 
son of scholarly Rabbi Mayer Weiss, was 
not for him. So he studied the memoirs of 
French Magician Robert Houdin, changed 
his own name to Houdini, learned a little 
clumsy sleight of hand, and started to play 
the dime museums and carnivals that 
flourished in the late 19th century. He was 
a flop, and he had to break out of that 
situation, too. He concentrated on the art 
oi escape itself. Handcuffs, prison cells, 
the wet-sheet packs of insane asylums, 
coffins, giant milk cans bolted shut—he 
beat them all. Said his mother: “From 
this you should make a living, my son?” 

Darbies & Cuffs. On the way to achiev- 
ing “this,” the dark, sturdy escapist made 
more than a living. He made himself into 
an expert swimmer, a master lockpicker, a 
pioneer aviator, a psychic investigator, 
and an unfailing expert in the arrogant art 
of obtaining personal publicity. His great- 
est illusions and escapes, explains Author 
Gresham as he gives away the master's 
secrets, were constructed with the sim- 
plicity that is the essence of true genius. 
They were part fraud and part finely 
honed athletic skill. Example: When he 
dived manacled and chained into an icy 
river, he swam free tense moments later, 
because the chains were phony and the 
locks were rigged to open at his touch. 
But he had also spent months practicing 
submersion in a bathtub cooled by cakes 
of ice. 

Houdini knew that most of the hand- 
cuffs then manufactured could be opened 
with the same key, and he kept one hid- 
den on his person. Others could be opened 
by rapping them on a hard surface; so 
when he challenged an audience to put him 
in cuffs, there was always a convenient 
piece of metal strapped to his thigh. When 
he conned Scotland Yard detectives into 
trying their “darbies” (handcuffs), they 
locked Houdini’s arms around a stone 
pillar and left him to suffer. The great 
escapist simply banged the darbies on the 
pillar and walked off. 

Coffins & Carpets. He traveled to Rus- 
sia in 1903 and got the attention that 
nourished him by breaking out of a steel- 
barred carette, one of the portable, horse- 
drawn cells used for transporting political 
prisoners to Siberia. He had been stripped 
to his drawers and examined by doctors 
before being locked up, but he produced 
a small, coiled-spring saw and a can 
opener to cut through the zine floor of 
his cage; they were passed to him, mouth 
to mouth, when his wife kissed him in 
tearful “farewell” before the carette was 
hidden in the corner of the prison yard. 


Doctors who examined him later did not 
find the “gaffs.” An old carny hand had 
taught Houdini the trick of retroperistal- 
sis—swallowing small objects, stopping 
them halfway down the esophagus and 
spitting them up at leisure. 

Back in the U.S., Houdini bolstered 
his mounting publicity by breaking out 
of still more jails. Onstage, he walked 
through brick walls, even though the 
walls were set on a carpet and volun- 
teers stood on the carpet’s edges to prove 
that it stayed in place and did not hide a 
trap door. (There actually was a trap 
door. When it was opened, the carpet 
sagged, despite the volunteers, and Hou- 
dini inched beneath the wall. This part of 
the act was hidden from both volunteers 
and audience by a screen.) He was sol- 
dered into a coffin made of galvanized 
iron and dunked in a swimming pool for 
an hour and a half. (Skeptics insisted that 
he had chemicals in the coffin to absorb 
carbon dioxide. But Houdini simply knew 
what turn-of-the-century doctors did not: 
the coffin contained all the air he needed.) 

So successful were these illusions and 
escapes that many of Houdini's vast audi- 
ence actually believed he could communi- 
cate with spirits, that he had supernatural 
powers. But as the movies began to edge 
vaudeville into the wings, the master es- 
capist earned most of his headlines by 
proving that anyone who claimed such 
magic was a fake. While he tilted with the 
table rappers and spook producers, he con- 
tinued to produce new stunts for the 
stage. He was still at it in the fall of 
1926, when he let a college boxer test his 
vaunted toughness by punching him in 
the belly. Less than ten days later, Harry 
Houdini, 52, was dead of a ruptured ap- 











pendix. His grave, in Brooklyn's Mach- 
pelah cemetery, writes Gresham, is marked 
by a marble bust of the great escapist. “It 
is an elaborate tribute. He designed it 
himself.” 





Dunninger Collection 
HovupINt IN IRONS 
The can opener came mouth to mouth. 
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Roughing It in Russia 


“Let's just try to finish the race on our 
feet, men.”” mumbled the New York Daily 
News’s Frank Holeman, nodding sleepy- 
eyed over a glass of white Georgian wine 
in Sverdlovsk’s Grand Urals Hotel. His 
sentiment was shared by all of the 73 U.S. 
newsmen accompanying the most tireless 
tourist ever to visit Russia: Vice President 
Richard Nixon, “[The other] tourists 
encountered along the way are regarded 
by now rather enviously as a happy, 
carefree lot,” cabled the Washington 
Star's European Correspondent Crosby 
Noyes. “For them there are, presumably, 
no pre-dawn departures, no missed meals, 


The Blue Pencil. Almost from the 
start, the Soviet censors reneged on the 
government’s promise to pass all copy un- 
scathed. Glavlit, the Soviet censorship 
agency, combed some of the outgoing 
cables carefully, eliminating, among other 
things, mention of its own blue-pencil 
activity. The American Broadcasting Co. 
was ruled off the international air in Mos- 
cow for “tampering” with Khrushchev’s 
lines in his famed kitchen debate with 
Nixon at the American exhibition—a 
charge that the U.S. State Department 
promptly rejected. 

Russian TV viewers got a garbled ver- 
sion of the same dialogue. Many of Nix- 
on’s remarks were not translated at all; in 
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Elliott Erwitt—Magnum 


Nrxon & NEWSMEN IN Moscow 
With Red-tape delays and garbled dialogue. 


no ghostly excursions into the night in 
search of elusive telegraph offices. Travel- 
ing with the Vice President is a progres- 
sive redefinition of roughing it.” 

The tour indeed had its trials. Despite 
a handsome time advantage in filing— 
seven hours in Moscow, eleven in Novosi- 
birsk—many dispatches missed their U.S. 
deadlines because of interminable, often 
unexplained Red-tape delays. Corréspond- 
ents found that the only sure way to get 
copy back home was by telephone: the 
Associated Press held one circuit seven 
hours—at $3 a minute, or $1,260 worth— 
to assure prompt coverage of Nixon’s long 
talk with Khrushchev at the Premier's 
dacha outside Moscow. 

The milling throngs that materialized at 
every vice presidential stop kept all but a 
handful of newsmen beyond earshot; in 
desperation the press corps resorted to a 
revolving pool system, generously shared 
notes and observations in a sort of social- 
ized journalism. Leggy ex-Model Jinx 
Falkenburg, who came along as a cor- 
respondent accredited to Long Island’s 
Newsday, reached Novosibirsk before her 
luggage, bravely showed up at the ballet 
theater in panties and a raincoat securely 
belted to hide the absence of skirt. 
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Pravda the vice presidential contribution 
was cut to five sentences. Pravda edited 
Khrushchev too, but judiciously, e.g., 
his patently false boast that Russian 
workers could afford the U.S. exhibition's 
$14,000 demonstration home. Said the 
London Daily Telegraph: “There can be 
no doubt that the Russian version aimed 
at presenting | Nixon] as a feeble and de- 
fensive debater in the face of a righteous 
and rumbustious Mr. Khrushchev.” 
Chattanooga Choo Choo. Forthemost 
part, the Russian press played the Nix- 
on visit against a backdrop of stories 
highly critical of the U.S. exhibition 
(“What the Exhibition Conceals”), and 
others decrying U.S. unemployment and 
deficiencies in the U.S. medical profes- 
sion. Nixon’s speech opening the exhibi- 
tion was carried in full, together with some 
hot-tempered letters from readers: “It is 
not necessary to exaggerate, Mr. Nixon.” 
For all that, the tour had its positive 
side. Reporters mingled freely with the 
friendly crowds (the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion’s Editor Ralph McGill was recruited 
as witness to a Soviet wedding), gained 
new insight into the spirit of the Russian 
people—and into their industrial capaci- 
ty: in a poll of his colleagues, the New 





York Times’s James B. Reston found that 
most of them would take home the im- 
pression that the Soviet Union’s indus- 
trial progress did not live up to its ad- 
vance billing. In the general camaraderie, 
even the security police shepherding the 
press corps melted into human beings; 
after threatening to punch one cop on 
the nose, A.P. Photographer Henry Grif- 
fin began getting preferential treatment. 
At Sverdlovsk the hotel band broke into 
Chattanooga Choo Choo, inspired Hearst 
Columnist Ruth Montgomery to jitter- 
bug with New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Editor George W. Healy Jr. 

The world’s capitals would be weeks and 
months adding up the diplomatic score 
of Nixon’s trans-Russia tour. But for the 
visiting newsmen—many of them seeing 
Russia for the first time—and for the 
Russian people, the Iron Curtain would 
never be quite the same again. 


The Blushless Press 


“Take two shots,” was the standard or- 
der to London Sunday Dispatch photog- 
raphers, “one for England, the other for 
Ireland.” In a sizzling heat wave, the 
photographers were out on the bathing- 
suit beat, and while the average British 
daily carried enough cheesecake for a Ber- 
lin banquet, editions exported to Ireland 
featured proper young women in street 
clothes. There was no alternative: Roman 
Catholic Ireland’s law and custom have 
long forced Irish newspapers to adopt one 
of the most rigorous self-censorships of 
any free press in the world. 

The taboos—stemming mostly from 
public moral attitude—center on indecen- 
cy, concentrated coverage of crime, ad- 
vocacy of birth control, and offense to 
the clergy. Dublin’s biggest daily, the 
Irish Independent, built its circulation 
(171,728) on the boast that it could be 
read by the oldest mother superior in the 
smallest convent in Ireland without bring- 
ing a blush to her cheeks. 

In an effort to measyre at least part 
way up to such an example, English edi- 
tors have placed unsavory divorces on 
their Irish forbidden list, along with ads 
or news stories on football pools, sex 
crimes, abortion and contraception. Vene- 
real disease has not been mentioned in 
the Irish press in modern memory, and 
artificial insemination of barnyard animals 
is primly reduced to initials—A.I.—from 
Ballyshannon to Bantry Bay. 

For their Irish editions, English editors 
usually kill the sex-and-scandal stories 
they so favor at home. The Empire News 
recently killed a series headed yes, VICAR 
. . » I'M HAVING A BABY, substituted 1 
SAVED DE VALERA FROM THE FIRING SQUAD. 
London’s lip-smacking The People last 
week shelved a picture of Marilyn Monroe 
in a two-piece bathing suit, substituted 
one of the triple wedding of some County 
Mayo girls. Says a Dublin newsman; 
“When you see an English paper writing 
about Lourdes or the Irish saints, you can 
bet that the space in home editions was 
filled with 1 WAS A TEEN-AGE SEX MANIAC.” 

In the Irish press proper, taut censor- 
ship is maintained vigilantly by the news- 
men themselves, from country correspond- 
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THE STROMBERG TRANSACTER SYSTEM 


FOR INDUSTRIAL DATA COLLECTION 


Until the development of the STROMBERG TRANSAC- 
TER Data Communications System, industrial data gath- 
ering and transmission was a relatively primitive opera- 
tion — completely dependent on manual recording and 
delivery, and subject to human fallibility every step of 
the way. The methods and techniques lagged far behind 
the speed, accuracy and efficiency of electronic machines 
widely used in data processing. 

Now, however, Stromberg Time Corporation has devel- 
oped, installed, and proved under actual operating 
conditions an electronic system which gathers industrial 
data at the factory department location, transmits it to 
the processing center and compiles it on universally 
machineable paper tapes. It provides the heretofore 
“missing link” in industrial data processing. The entire 
operation, from factory departments through compila- 
tion, now takes only seconds — even when multiple 
stations are involved. 


*Trademark of Stromberg Time Corporatic 


Simply stated, the TRANSACTER SYSTEM is the first 
successful data collection system designed specifically for 
use in the factory. It obviates the necessity for intervening 
paper work and clerical operations between widely scat- 
tered data sources and a central processing office. 


Compilation of management reports that has heretofore 
taken days — even weeks — can now be fully accom- 
plished in minutes! Production and inventory control, 
job costing, receipt and shipment, on-line communication, 
job order recording — these are just a representative 
few of the scores of potential assignments for the 


TRANSACTER SYSTEM in modern industry. 


Complete information concerning the Transacter System 
may be obtained from Stromberg Time Corporation at 
Thomaston, Connecticut, or from any of its Sales and 
Service Offices in the U. S. A. 
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INPUT MEDIA for the Trans- 
acter System are pre-punched 
cards or tags containing infor- 
mation obtained as a by-product 
of a preparatory function, or 
from master files of repetitive 
information. 


The TRANSACTER (Transac- 
tion Transmitter) accepts input 
media and automatically trans 
mits a composite m made 


up of fixed and variable infor- 
mation to a centrally-located 
Compiler. 


The COMPILER (Receiver- 
Recorder) accepts messages 
from remote Transacter stations 
and synchronously records them 
in programmed sequence on 
paper tape at a speed of 60 
characters per second. 


THE OUTPUT TAPE is suit- 
able for direct input into com- 
munications systems, automatic 
typewriters, tape-to-card con- 
verters for t ing equip- 
ment, or electronic data-proc- 
essing equipment. 
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THE SYSTEM THAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR PEOPLE TO SPEAK TO MACHINES 





The TRANSACTER SYSTEM wil! be demonstrated at: THE Business Equipment Exposition, Washington, 0. C,, September 23-25; 
Systems & Procedures Association, Toronto, October 12-14; Controllers Institute Conference, Pittsburgh, October 25-28, 





TIME CORPORATION 


makers of the world’s finest time equipment . 


Thomaston, Connecticut a | 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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ents, who will fail to phone in a story be- 
cause it “isn’t nice,” to city editors, who 
generally accept all “conventions,” do not 
think of them as actual censorship. All of 
which has led to an adage that pretty 
accurately describes the Irish press: “It 
doesn’t matter what happens, as long as 
it doesn’t get into the paper.” 


Package Deal 

In Quetta (pop. 84,000 humans, 20,000 
camels), a thriving West Pakistan trade 
center 536 rugged miles north of Karachi, 
the ‘crimson pomegranates” céme big as 
softballs, and the government train arrives 
sporadically in a hiss of steam with stale 
copies of daily newspapers from Karachi 
and Lahore. These imports enjoy only a 
languid sale in the bazaar, for Quettans, 
with a literacy rate of 10.3%, are not the 
reading sort. Several misguided publishers 
have tried to give Quetta a daily news- 
paper of its own; the most successful 
of these lasted only 18 issues. Quettans 
get along with a bizarre medley of nine 
local weeklies (est. combined circulation: 
under 5,000), which only charity could 
call newspapers. 

Of the nine, eight are printed in Urdu, 
the other in English. Seven are strictly 
one-man shows in which the proprietor 
hustles ads and copy, cribs items from the 
old newspapers arriving by train, cuts by 
hand the pothook stencils of the Urdu 
script. Then he makes the rounds of 
Quetta’s three print shops, pursuing the 
lowest print rate of the week. Advertisers 
are rare, since Quettan merchants prefer 
to do all their pitching over a hookah at 
the bazaar, so the publisher must seek 
revenue from other sources. From Balu- 
chistan’s maliks (tribal chieftains), the 
shrewd editor can usually wangle too ru- 
pees ($21) for a favorable story, e.g., a 
puff with picture of a chieftain’s son who 
has just passed his university exams. 

All this might have endured forever had 
not West Pakistan’s Governor Akhtar Hu- 
sain paid a visit to Quetta and looked 
around in vain for a daily paper. For his 
embarrassed hosts, who laid out Quetta’s 
nine weeklies as a substitute, Husain had 
a proposal beautiful in its simplicity: 
“Why not come out on different days 
of the week so that Quetta has a fresh 
paper every day?” 

With some official encouragement—a 
government grant of 1,200 rupees a 
month, plus daily transcripts of Radio 
Pakistan news—seven of Quetta’s pub- 
lishers agreed to try. Soon they were 
producing Quetta’s first homespun daily, 
which had seven names: Tanzim (Order), 
Kohsar (Mountain), Bagh-o-Bahar (Gar- 
den in Spring), Qand (Sweetness), 
Nara-e-Haq (Voice of Truth), Zamana 
(Times) and Sadagat (Righteousness). 
Last week they laid bold plans to float a 
bigger government loan, hire a pool re- 
porter and three stencil cutters, organize 
group circulation and sales crews. Ob- 
serving from afar, Governor Husain sent 
congratulations: “Bound to create history 
in the field of journalism.” But then, 
Quetta’s weird weeklies haa already, in a 
sense, done that. 
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MEDICINE 





Dr. Automation 


The patient sits alone in a sterile- 
looking cubicle, electrodes taped to his 
chest and extremities, and hunches over a 
series of buttons on a metal console. He 
presses a button. On a viewing screen, up 
pops a question, such as “Do you suffer 
from shortness of breath?” The patient 
thinks he does, so he presses another but- 
ton marked “Yes.” The machine records 
this, and his yes or no answers to a hun- 
dred other questions. From the electrodes, 
a polygraph (“lie detector”) notes which 
questions pack a heavy emotional charge 


Garrett-Howord 
ENGINEER ROACH 
Just push the button. 





for him. The machine produces a printed 
and punched, easy-to-read case history. 

Feeling more and more like an automa- 
ton himself, the patient goes down the 
line. In one cubicle, a technician takes a 
blood sample, feeds it into a machine that 
spins out and counts the cells, measures 
the concentration of certain key chemi- 
cals. In another, the patient gives a urine 
specimen. Again, a machine reduces it to 
neat chemical symbols and figures. 

At last the patient gets to see a physi- 
cian. The man in white has the case his- 
tory and lab reports before him. At the 
plaintive, immemorial question, “What do 
you think the trouble is, Doc?”, the phy- 
sician simply presses more buttons. The 
recorded data are fed into an electronic 
computer. The cybernetic brain compares 
the patient's symptoms with those of dis- 
eases it has previously learned, discards 
all but three, offers these to the doctor by 
code number. A couple of questions en- 
able the doctor to rule out two, and he 
has his diagnosis. But there are several 
ways of treating this disease, none 100% 


effective and all with some risk. The phy- 
sician punches more buttons, lets the com- 
puter decide mathematically which treat- 
ment has the best chance of success with 
the least risk. Resorting at last to the 
historically illegible penmanship of his pro- 
fession, he writes a prescription. 

Nightmare Feeling. Nowhere in the 
world is medicine yet practiced in this 
manner. And automation experts insist that 
it never will be—quite. But at half a dozen 
U.S. medical and cybernetic research cen- 
ters, scores of human computers are at 
work trying to bring the card-shuffling 
business machines and the electronic com- 
puter into more areas of medicine. At 
System Development Corp. in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., an eleven-man team under En- 
gineer Charles J. Roach, 38, has figured 
after a half-year study that no fewer than 
six areas invite automation. Of greatest 
direct interest to the patient: taking and 
“retrieval” of case histories; diagnosis and 
treatment; automated control of a medi- 
cal procedure, e.g., anesthesia during an 
operation, 

System Development engineers have al- 
ready teamed with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to compare the effects of various 
treatments on patients with a form of 
heart disease. Physicians at Manhattan's 
Mount Sinai Hospital are using IBM com- 
puters to sift mountains of data on blood 
diseases, and getting answers that may 
suggest changes in treatment. 

Patients’ histories are automation’s 
meat. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Dr. Frederick Moore says that 
medical workers get a “nightmare feeling 
of frustration,” knowing that the data 
they are collecting have already been col- 
lected somewhere else and filed and for- 
gotten—as their own efforts. will be. Auto- 
mation’s ultimate answer: a universal dog 
tag with key numbers that a doctor would 
phone into a central records service, soon 
have the patient’s history projected for 
him on a closed-circuit TV screen. ; 

Is Art Good? That automation will 
keep moving in on medicine is certain. 
Tulane University has a computer course 
for its medical faculty, plans to extend it 
to med students. A.M.A. President Louis 
M. Orr says that automation can improve 
both the quality and quantity of service, 
adds reassuringly: “I feel there is no 
danger of practice being taken over by 
machines. Some patients and some diseases 
just do not respond to impersonal treat- 
ment from either a doctor or a machine.” 

But the automation wizards may drive 
right on past Dr. Orr’s stop sign. Says 
Engineer Roach: “Doctors are inclined 
to insist that diagnosis is an art. Per- 
haps it is—now. But must it be? And 
is that good?” 


A Dream of Falling 

When falling asleep, a healthy person 
may experience an alarming jerk that 
brings him suddenly wide awake, often 
with the vivid impression of a frightening 
dream, é.g., one involving a fall. Many peo- 
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Only a typist (no billing or calculating machine operator) 
is required to calculate and print a complete bill or 
invoice with this Friden Computyper® Model B. 


Typist enters heading, quantity, unit price, and product 
descriptions ...Computyper computes extensions, additions, 
deductions, totals. Simultaneous punched card output 
optional. Here is office automation at truly low cost: 
An Avuromatic Biting DEPARTMENT AT A SINGLE Desk! 





Friden automatic office machines—the “Tape 
Talkers”—are the first to look at when you seek 
to cut down on manual typing, manual check- 
ing, and human calculating in your billing! 

Friden has pioneered practical, versatile 
and low-cost machines for handling invoices 
and all other business paperwork. 

Start with one Friden unit, then add another 
and another and another as each pays for itself. 

You will see the pay-off immediately, using 
your present forms, without need for specially 
trained operators. 


To write invoices automatically 
from existing tab cards, edge- 
punched cards, or punched paper tape, see 
the new Model CTS Friden Computyper. CTS 
produces and reads punched tape or edge- 
punched ecards. Also, by hookup with other 
automation units, this machine produces tab 
cards simultaneously. Up to 90% of invoice 





can be put through automatically, with oper- 
ator filling in only variables, CTS eliminates 
costly, continuous manual data reprocessing. 

© Friden, Inc. 
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The railroad that 
likes passengers 
serves $192 dinners 


The same railroad that brought its 
passengers Family Fare 7 days a 
week, Dictaphone-equipped confer- 
ence rooms, snack bars and domes, 
introduces the Silver Dollar Dinner 
—a main course meal served in the 


diner. Try it next trip. 
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ple ask their physicians about these jerks, 
get some such explanation as, “It's your 
muscles relaxing suddenly as you unwind.” 
This explanation sometimes helps, but it 


makes no scientific sense. The fact is, 
medical science knows little about the 
phenomenon. 


Brain Researcher Ian Oswald of Oxford 
University’s Institute of Experimental Psy- 
chology got interested in it while running 
sleep experiments. His volunteers were 
plastered with electrodes for electrocardio- 


| graph, breathing and brain-wave records. 


| So he got 


instantaneous evidence of a 
burst of high-voltage activity in the brain, 
and disturbances in the heartbeat and 
breathing. Dr. Oswald reports in Brain 
that his first jerk-recording subject was a 
healthy, athletic type of 22, with no his- 
tory of head injury or brain damage. But 
he had several such jerks nearly every 
night while falling asleep in a normal set- 
ting, and usually had one if he sneaked a 
nap on the job. Often he had a sensation 
of something “hot and bright” flowing 
through his body. 

An Army officer, 32, had body-racking 
jerks every few minutes for an hour or 
two, three or four nights a week, but did 
not seek medical aid until his wife insist- 
ed. She could not stand the antics, such 
as holding his legs straight up in the air, 
that he used in trying to ward off the 
spasms, 

Dr. Oswald polled 50 of his friends, 
found that only seven rated themselves 
free of falling-asleep jerks; 25 had them 
about three times a year; the rest report- 
ed increasing frequency up to more than 
once a week. Finally, Dr. Oswald had 
some himself. One was accompanied by 


| the sensation of a sudden flash of light, 








another by “the sight of half a brick 
hurtling toward my face.” 

Still not clear from the research is the 
cause of the jerks, They are often trig- 
gered by a slight noise. Several of Dr. 
Oswald's informants thought they were 
associated with periods of anxiety. (In his 
own case, three out of four occurred in 
one night when he was trying to stay 
alert for a cry from one of his children 
who had an ear infection.) All the jerks 
came before deep sleep set in. 

Some neurologists have equated the 
jerks with epilepsy, but since they are so 
nearly universal, Dr. Oswald doubts 
the connection. Anti-convulsion drugs are 
sometimes prescribed for severe cases; if 
they work, it is probably because they 
bring on deep sleep faster. Reassurance, 
suggests Dr. Oswald, may also be a good 
prescription, 


Tea & the Atom 


Tokyo's 1,090 trolleys and 2,300 com- 
muter-railroad cars blossomed last week 
with hastily printed posters headlined 
“Protection from Radiation” and con- 
cluding, “Drink tea and rebuild bright 
future.” In between was an explanation 
of the connection between these seeming- 
ly unrelated items. And between the lines 
was the unconcealed hope of Japan’s tea 
industry that it could capitalize on fears 
of nuclear war to build future profits. 





Dr. Ucar 
Acid in the leaves. 


The movement got its start last year 
when portly Dr. Teiji Ugai, 63, president 
of Shizuoka Pharmaceutical College, was 
worrying over reports that the tea plant 
avidly takes up strontium, including ra- 


dioactive strontium 90 (Time, Oct. 27) 
and that port of New York authorities 
had detected radioactivity in Japanese 


tea. Shizuoka prefecture, southwest of 
Tokyo, grows more than half Japan’s tea, 
and the industry was already ailing be- 
fore radiation sickness hit it. 

Dr. Ugai remembered that strontium 
chloride combines with tannic acid to 
form an insoluble compound. From this 
he reasoned that strontium, instead of 
being deposited in the bones to do long- 
term damage, might be eliminated from 
the human system if there was enough 
tannic acid present. It worked in Dr. 
Ugai’s laboratory, where mice stored up 
30% less strontium in their bones when 
they also got tannic acid. Then he found 
that a standard brew of green or black 
tea worked like a weak solution of tan- 
nic acid. 

The tea growers launched their cam- 
paign without even consulting Dr. Ugai. 
Said one merchant: “Favored from an- 
cient times, tea now stands the test of the 
atomic age as a safeguard against one of 
the most dreaded byproducts of that age.” 
But one thing was missing: evidence that 
what works in laboratory mice will work 
equally well in men. 

In Britain a dozen scientists working 
for the Medical Research Council were 
taking test doses of two radioactive iso- 
fopes of strontium. With atomic numbers 
85 and 87, these are less deadly than 
strontium 89 or go, but still have enough 
activity for their presence and distribu- 
tion in the body to be checked by 
radiation counters. Missing from the evi- 
dence being studied in this test: any 
mention of how much strong, black tea 
the volunteers were tippling. 
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MUSIC 


Syncopated Silence 

“I'd love to have a little boy,” says 
Trumpeter Miles Davis, “with red hair, 
green eyes and a black face—who plays 
piano like Ahmad Jamal.” Trumpeter 
Davis is one of the more fervent admir- 
ers of the pianist whose group is cur- 
rently the hottest trio in jazz. Its leader 
is neither red-haired nor green-eyed—but 
the spell he casts on his faithful followers, 
including many a fellow 
times the 





jazzman, some- 









suggests arrival of the first 
Martian from outer space. 
Ahmad’s five Argo albums have sold 


well, and one of his most recent, Jamal 
at the Pershing, was for months the top 
jazz LP in the country. For club engage- 
ments Ahmad now gets a top fee of 
$3,000 per week. Appearing last week at 
Indiana's French Lick Jazz Festival, he 
was at the top of his inventive form. A 
master of the dramatic effects of silence, 
he sometimes sits for as much as 16 bars 
without touching a key (“A pattern,” he 
points out, “can be completed in space”). 


He rarely repeats himself in a chorus, 
may go in one brief number—Autumn 
in New York or The Girl Next Door 


through a kaleidoscopic range of moods, 
most of them merely suggested. by a 
rhythmic break, a lightly lyric flight in 
the right hand, a sudden shifting of dy- 
namic gears. Ahmad can build his musical 
ideas with such subtlety that the listener 
often has the sensation of not knowing 
where he is being led until the final note 
is played. 


Pianist Jamal was born plain Fritz 
Jones 29 years ago in Pittsburgh. He 
changed his name legally in 1950, after 


he became a Moslem. Says he mystically 
“When my people brought over 
here from Asia and Africa, they were 


were 


Frederick A. Meyer 
PIANIST AHMAD JAMAL 
Martian in the fig 
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IMPRESARIO FOREST At 
Huzzah 


given various names, such as Jones and 
Smith. I haven't adopted a name. It’s 
a part of my ancestral background and 
heritage: I have re-established my orig- 
inal name. I have gone back to my own 
vine and fig tree.” 

Jamal studied piano privately sit- 
ting in with touring jazz groups as a side- 
man by the time he was eleven, had his 
own trio when he was 21. He has 
composed (Seleritus, Ahmad’s Blues) as 
well as performed. He did not develop 
his distinctively understated style until 
after his conversion, which, he feels 
him the necessary “inner peace of mind” 
he does. 


was 
since 
gave 


to play as 


Opera Under Canvas 


Summer music festivals usually mean- 
der through the hot weather months 
peacefully masticating a cud of predi- 


gested opera and alfalfa-flavored chamber 
music. A notable and daring exception 
has been New York's Empire State Music 
Festival, which five years ago pledged 
itself to new or rarely performed works. 
In a sprawling tent at Ellenville, N.Y., 
the festival presented the Eastern pre- 
miére of Stravinsky's Canticum Sacrum, 
the premiére of a ballet by Villa-Lobos 
Sibelius’ music for The Tempest and 
Strauss’s Elektra, Carl Orfi’s score for 
Midsummer Night's Dream. But the fes- 


tival was dogged by bad luck and bad 
weather, last summer had to close up 
shop in midseason. This summer, operat- 
ing from a new site, it has come back 
stronger than ever. Last week, with the 
first Eastern performance of Handel's 
Semele and a performance of Pizzetti’s 
Murder in the Cathedral (Time, March 
17, 1958), it had the look and the 
ebullient sound of the healthiest sum- 
mer festival in the land. 


The Empire State Music Festival owes 
much of its vigor to Minnesota-born Im- 
presario Frank Forest, 54. Forest studied 








REHEARSAL OF “SEMELE” 


in the alfalfa. 


agricultural engineering at the University 
of Minnesota, later helped found a prof- 
itable pharmaceutical firm (White Lab- 
oratories of Kenilworth, N.J.) up 
business to follow a lifelong interest in 
singing. He spent twelve years perform- 
ing leading roles in opera houses 
all over Europe, also appeared in a num- 
ber of films (Champagne Waltz, I'll Take 
with Grace Moore). In 1955 
he started pouring his energies and mon- 
ey into the creation of the Empire State 
Festival. 

Forest wanted to avoid the operas that 
the Metropolitan or New York City op- 


gave 


tenor 


Romance 


eras present and to concentrate instead 
on “brand-new works or very, very old 
ones.” He hired young singing talent, 


backed it up with topflight coaches and 
conductors, among them, Eduard van 
Beinum, Leopold Stokowski, Igor Mar- 
kevitch. Although the festival, summer 
after summer, earned more than its share 
of critical huzzahs, it attracted only 
moderate crowds, had to be abandoned 
altogether last summer, when the festival 
tent wrecked in a tearing summer 
squall during the American premiére of 
Murder in the Cathedral. 

This year’s festival was newly located 
in an aqua, gold and navy tent (capac- 
ity 2,000) near Bear Mountain, only an 
hour’s drive from Manhattan. From sea- 
son’s start the tent was jammed to capac- 
ity, and the programs included such stim- 
ulating fare as a full-stage production of 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos and a pro- 
duction of Stravinsky's stately Oedipus 
Rex, conducted by Stokowski. Impresario 
Forest, who still clips profitable phar- 
maceutical coupons, thinks that in an- 
other summer or so the festival will pay 
its own way. Meantime, he is angling 
for a new audience: the passengers on in- 
coming foreign liners, who will be briefed 
on the festival’s offerings before the boat 
touches the pier. 


was 
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SFO RE 


"Fantastic!" 


As the U.S.-Japanese swimming meets 
continued in Japan last week. coaches 
from Melbourne to New Haven stared in 
admiration at the record of a_broad- 
shouldered, sturdy-legged Japanese college 
student named Tsuyoshi Yamanaka. Not 
only did Yamanaka break one world’s rec- 
ord and help break a second, but he per- 
formed brilliantly in every freestyle event 
from the thrashing 1oo meters to the 
grueling 1,500 meters. Marveled Yale's 
Bob Kiphuth, grand old man of U.S. 
swimming: “Fantastic!” 

The 20-year-old Yamanaka comes by 
his swimming talent naturally: his mother 
was a professional diver for shellfish. Y: 
manaka, raised in Amamachi, on the Se: 
of Japan, was a swimmer at four. But as a 
boy, Yamanaka shuddered at the thought 
of racing: “It seemed too tiring at the 
time.” Then one day he tagged along to 
watch his high school team in a national 
meet, sat fuming as the contestants 
splashed haplessly up and down the pool. 
Finally, Yamanaka stalked down out of 
the stands, entered the 100 meters—and 
“won, “After watching the slow swimming,” 
says he, “I felt I just had to get in there. 

Cutting the Roll. Once in the swim, 
Yamanaka set out to compete in earnest. 
By the 1956 Olympic Games, he was a 17- 
year-old novice who rolled like a canoe in 
white water, because his left arm curved 
too far under his body. But he still had 
enough raw power to place second in the 
40o meters (4:30.4) and second in the 














1,500 meters (18:00.3). 

Not since the 1930s, when Japan was 
the world’s top swimming power, had Jap- 
anese coaches seen such a likely prospect. 
They corrected his body roll and built 
him into an iron-hard (5 ft. 64 in., 150 
Ibs.) competitor. 





Hochi Shimbun 
Swimmer YAMANAKA 


‘| just had to get in there.” 
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Driver BRABHAM 


Worlds to Conquer. At his two big 
meets against the U.S., Yamanaka warmed 
up by coming within .1 sec. of match- 
ing Aussie John Konrads’ world record 
(2:02.2) for the 200 meters. A bare two 
hours later, he tackled the marathon dis- 
tance of 1,500 meters, set a Japanese rec- 
ord of 17:47.5 (“I struggled along trying 
to overcome weariness by thinking of the 
food I love’). Next. thrashing home on 
the last lap with furious half-strokes 
(“They give me speed but they really 
wind me’), Yamanaka lopped 2.4 sec. off 
Konrads’ mark (4:19) for the 400 meters. 
Still full of swimming, he swam on the 
relay team that broke the Soo meters rec- 
ord of 8:21.6 by 2.9 sec., and finally, last 
week, Yamanaka capped his performance 
by tying the Japanese record of 56.4 sec. 
for the 100 meters. 

A junior at Tokyo's Waseda University, 
Yamanaka still has worlds to conquer be- 
fore settling down to a careér as a teacher. 
Australia’s great Murray Rose, 20, swam 
as a guest in the Japanese meets, beat 
Yamanaka three times and lost to him 
twice. And, at 17, Konrads still holds the 
bulk of the freestyle records, talks con- 
fidently of regaining the one that Yamana- 
ka won away: “Next year I think I'll 
crack two minutes for the 200 meters, 
and I'll be aiming at 4:12 for the 400 
meters.” But the sudden emergence of 
Yamanaka gives swimming a triumvirate 
that can smash records in every freestyle 
event from the 200 meters up. In the 1960 
Olympics at Rome. says Yale’s Kiphuth 
happily, “the fur will fly.” 


Fast Out of the Turns 


The broad-faced driver has never before 
been a headliner: the low-slung car is 
operated on a shoestring. But Australian- 
born Jack Brabham and his Cooper-Cli- 
max are challenging—and beating—the 
world’s biggest names this season in the 
exacting sport of Grand Prix road racing, 
the ultimate competition for lean speed 





WINNING BritisH GRAND PrIx 
| was frightened to death." 


machines that can chafe off rubber in 
skidding turns, accelerate to 190 m.p.h. on 
the straightaways. 

The Cooper-Climax is the product of a 
small British company that grew out of a 
garage started in 1919 by Charles Newton 
Cooper in Surbiton, eleven miles south- 
west of London. After World War II, 
Cooper and his son John, an intense, 
black-haired designer-engineer, got the 
speed bug and set out to develop a small, 
cheap racing car powered by a motorcycle 
engine. Gradually the cars grew faster, but 
they still used largely hand-me-down en- 
gines. At one point the Coopers used a 
four-cylinder Coventry Climax engine 
originally designed to pump water for fire 
fighters. Rebored and rebuilt, the engine fi- 
nally peaked at rro h.p. 

Light & Low. By 1958, Cooper cars were 
fast enough to win an occasional Grand 
Prix. This year Coventry Climax devel- 
oped a special four-cylinder; 2.5 liter, 
Grand Prix engine, and the Coopers start- 
ed showing their tail pipes to all comers. 
Car and engine are designed for twisting 
Grand Prix courses. The Climax engine de- 
livers only 240 h.p. v. 290 h.p. for the 
Ferrari, can produce less speed on long, 
straight stretches. But the Climax delivers 
relatively higher power at medium speeds; 
in addition, the Cooper uses magnesium 
castings for many components, making it 
far lighter than the Ferrari (1,100 lbs. v. 
1,500 Ibs.). As one driver explains, “you 
can drive the thing out of a corner instead 
of having to change down,” and Coopers 
can zip away from the Ferraris coming 
out of the turns. With its engine mounted 
in the rear, the Cooper is a bare 12 ft. 
long (Ferrari length: 14 ft., 9 in.). Since 
there is no long driveshaft, the driver can 
sit far down in the frame and give the car 
added stability. 

The result, says Driver Jack Brabham, 
32, “is a car that’s safer and easier to 
race.” As others tell it, the driver makes 
the package look good. The son of a green- 
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“Are you still soaking and sticking those itty bitty stamps with your 
pinkies? Go modern, gal! Ask your boss to drop in and see our little DM 
postage meter. It relieves you of the old lick-and-stick routine, makes 
mailing almost a pleasure!” 

With a postage meter, you print postage as you need it for any 
kind or class of mail—directly on the envelope or on a special gummed 
tape for parcel post. Print your own postmark ad, if you want one, 
at the same time. The postoftice sets the meter for the amount of 
postage you want to buy: and your postage 1s protec ted from loss, 
damage, misuse; is automatically accounted for. 

The little low-cost desk model meter, the DM, gives any small 

e office all the advantages of metered mail. No minimum mail volume 


required one-third of DM users average less than $1 a day in 


postage. Saves mailing time and postage too, Ask the nearest PB 





office for a demonstration of a meter that fits your needs, or 


send coupon for [ree illustrated booklet. 
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“Hint hard for a DM, chum!” 


More postage meter advantages 


Provides postage control, important 
with present higher postage rates. 


Metered mail, already postmarked 
and cancelled, saves postoftice 
handling tuume. Can often catch earlier 
mail trains and planes 

Meters seal as well as stamp your 
enve lope S$; most models do both 
simultaneously. Some models also 


can sign checks 


Anyone can casily use 
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a postage meter. . 
ne ‘ 
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Prrney-Bowes, Inc, 
1275 Pacific St, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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What does a package say about a product as it competes on the dealer’s shelf? 
If it's made from Kromekote" Cast Coated Folding Board. it’s bound to say 
“quality” first. The sleek. mirror-like surface, unsurpassed for visual reproduction 
by any process, makes it stand out in any merchandising display. Excellent folding 
and embossing characteristics offer exceptional flexibility of package design. You 
give your products the prestige and protection they deserve when you put them 
in Kromekote Folding Board—finest of its kind in the fine packaging field. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company. Hamilton, Ohio. Dist: 
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grocer in a Sydney suburb, Brabham stud- 
ied engineering, during World War II was 
a flight mechanic in the Royal Australian 
Air Force. Brabham was lured into the 
pits by a driving friend who wanted a 
good mechanic on hand, and soon found 
himself behind the wheel, although he 
confesses: “I was frightened to death.” 

Losing but Winning. In 1955, driving a 
car from the garage in Surbiton, he won 
the Australian Grand Prix, snapped up an 
offer to campaign on the international cir- 
cuit with Cooper. But he met with little 
success until this year, when he climbed 
behind the wheel of the retooled Cooper- 
Climax, won the Monaco Grand Prix (av- 
erage speed: 67.6 m.p.h.), finished second 
in the Dutch Grand Prix, and first in the 
British Grand Prix. 

Last week, on a long, straight course 
tailor-made for high horsepower, Britain’s 
Tony Brooks led the Ferraris to a one- 
two-three sweep of the German Grand Prix 
in West Berlin,* and Brabham failed to fin- 
ish. But Brabham still leads Brooks in the 
world driving championship, 27-23, and 
British experts are betting on the Aussie 
and the Cooper-Climax to sew up world 
championship honors on the tortuous 
turns of the three remaining Grand Prix 
events. 


Scoreboard 

@ He wore ear muffs to keep out the cries 
of the crowd, and he liked uncooked arti- 
chokes. But there was nothing effete about 
France’s six-year-old Jamin as he recov- 
ered from breaking stride right after the 
start, overpowered the field in the stretch 
to win the $50,000 International Trot at 
Long Island's Roosevelt Raceway. 

@ The picture of confidence, a Manhattan 
lawyer named Bill Shea announced forma- 
tion of a third major league: the Conti- 
nental, which plans to start play in 1961, 
has already signed up New York, Hous- 
ton, Denver, Toronto, and Minneapolis— 
St. Paul. Shea's biggest problem: getting 
big-league players. But Congress is strong- 
ly pressing the majors to cooperate and 
Shea is asking for what he loosely terms 
“ready access” to their manpower pools. 
@ Deep in a hitting slump, the San Fran- 
cisco Giants brought up lean (6 ft. 4 in., 
180 lbs.) Willie McCovey from Phoenix, 
Ariz. The new Negro first baseman scored 
three runs and drove in two in his first 
game, knocked across the winning score in 
his second, went 3-for-5 in his third, as 
the Giants won all three games and 
slipped back into first place in the tight 
National League pennant race. 

@ Needing pars on the last two holes 
to win, the pressure finally cracked Los 
Angeles’ tiny (5 ft. 5 in., 134 lbs.) Jerry 
Barber, 43. who bogeyed both, lost the 
Professional Golfers’ Association title by 
a single stroke to Palo Alto’s burly Bob 
Rosburg, 32, who finished with a blazing 
66 for a total of 277 at the Minneapolis 
Golf Club. 


* Driving his own Porsche sports car in a pre- 
liminary to the German Grand Prix, France’s 
Jean Behra, screeched into a banked turn at 110 
m.p.h., lost control on the rain-slick track, was 
killed when his car spun over the embankment. 
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EDUCATION 





Factories of Futility 


As the monsoon rains swept across In- 
dia, dousing the furnace heat of early sum- 
mer, 35 million young Indians jammed 
back into the nation’s schools for another 
year, nearly a million of them under the 
academic umbrellas of India’s. 38 huge, 
state-supported universities. And louder 
than ever rose the cries of frustration 
from thousands of rejected university ap- 
plicants and their anxious parents. 

Without a college degree, educated In- 
dians face a life of unemployment or 


the best chances for getting reasonably 
good jobs with a future. But even though 
India’s handful of polytechnic institutes 
and the science faculties have expanded 
facilities to admit five times as many 
students, there are still too few openings. 
Under terrific pressure, universities have 
admitted some $00,000 more students this 
year than in 1949. But the “student in- 
discipline” that Nehru keeps inveighing 
against has grown more widespread. 
Though students still rush out to do 
political battle as in British times (anti- 
Communist university demonstrators led 





StupENT DEMONSTRATORS IN KERALA 
Best at reading the riot act. 


menial work. Even those who make it 
through college face a bleak and restricted 
future in the new India; the number of 
unemployed graduates tops half a million. 
This paradox of unprecedented numbers 
demanding university training, when the 
country’s backward economy cannot even 
absorb all those now being graduated, has 
created what Indians call their crisis in 
higher education. It will be a top item for 
debate at this week’s meeting of Indian 
state ministers of education in New Delhi. 

Empire's Clerks. In part, independent 
India’s university problem is the product 
of its British heritage. The system that 
the British colonial rulers inaugurated 125 
years ago gave them plenty of English- 
schooled clerks and civil servants—and 
gave the aspiring Indian the prestige of 
a post in which he would never again 
have to do manual labor. But long after 
it became apparent that India’s crying 
need was not academic intellectuals but 
builders, engineers, doctors, technicians 
and social workers, Indian universities 
have been dishing out classical educa- 
tion along the old British lines. 

Most young Indians are well aware that 
science and technical graduates now have 


- the street scuffling in Kerala last week— 


see FOREIGN News), much of their agita- 
tion is for petty, personal aims (easier 
exams, special movie admission rates), 
and seems basically a frustrated reaction 
to the soulless character of their studies 
and the futility of their future. 

Calcutta University, the world’s largest 
(enrollment: 90,000), is so completely a 
factory that it runs classes in three shifts 
a day. Its urban colleges are ill-lighted 
and have no recreational facilities. The 
only gathering places are coffee shops and 
tea shops, where Marx-hipped hotheads 
often dominate the conversation. Classes 
are so perfunctory and lectures so me- 
chanical that many students leave after 
roll call; a friend can always supply notes 
and, more important, provide names and 
pages of books the professor referred to. 

Grace Marks. With no opportunity to 
get a rounded education, with no aca- 
demic atmosphere around him, and with 
his whole future hanging on the results of 
periodical tests, the average student works 
only to pass his exams. To supplement 
their incomes, badly trained professors 
assist crammers by writing and selling 
notebooks and “Made Easies.’”’ At that, 
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80 trips around 
the world wouldn't 
equal the record of 
Mr. Glenmore R. 
Hogg, New York 
City cab driver 
with more than 28 


Glenmore R. Hogg = years and 2,000,000 


miles to his credit. Mr. Hogg now 
is driving a Rambler cab for the 
first time, and writes: 


“BEST AUTOMOBILE EVER BUILT” 


"This 1959 Rambler has 
already gone over 40,000 
miles... and it is as sound 
as a dollar. It is the best 
automobile ever built. In 
my 28 years of pushing a 
hack I have never sat 
behind the wheel of a more 
roadable vehicle. Its 
smooth riding and quiet 
performance in traffic and 
its pickup on the highway 
leave nothing to be 
desired. Economy seems to 
be an added bonus. Since 
the time it was delivered, 
this Rambler has not been 
in the shop except for 
normal maintenance." 


Need a fleet of 1,000 cars? A single 
family car? Get Rambler—the suc- 
cess car—save on price, gas, resale. 
Get easier 
turning, 
parking. * 
Full 6-pas- 
senger room. vs. 
Personalized ~ 
Comfort: 
individually 
adjustable front seats; low-cost air 
conditioning. Go Rambler—6 or V-8. 


KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 
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so many students fail exams—partly be- 
cause they arrive ill-prepared in the Eng- 
lish that remains the medium of instruc- 
tion—that colleges sometimes add a 
“grace mark” to the exam results to raise 
the percentage of passed candidates. 

This week’s New Delhi conference will 
examine new government proposals re- 
quiring India’s universities to take “rigor- 
ous and effective measures” for raising 
academic standards and ensuring disci- 
pline, but officials are not hopeful. Says 
an officer of the government’s University 
Grants Commission, with a shrug; “After 


| all, we are a very poor country.” 


A Daughter of Ulysses 

Ever since the wily Ulysses ruled both 
islands, it has been said that the smart- 
est of all Greeks come from neighboring 
Ithaca and Cephalonia. Last week one of 
the smartest and pertest daughters of 
Ulysses’ ancient offshore island of Cepha- 
lonia was busily masterminding a top- 
to-bottom reorganization of the’ Greek 
public school system so basic as to change 
norms laid down by Plato and Aristotle 
themselves. “In ancient Greece,” said 
Dr. Kalliniki Dendrinou Antonakaki last 
week, as Parliament debated implementa- 
tion of her newly adopted Educational 
Reform Act, “education taught only the 
pursuit of the esthetic ideals of truth and 
beauty. Now that society has changed, 
education must change too.” 

“Nike” Antonakaki, 51, is a cabinet- 
maker's daughter whe worked out her 
ideas for updating Aristotle while writing 
a doctoral thesis on Greek education at 
Columbia University’s Teachers College. 
Returning to Athens in 1955 with her 
journalist husband as the first Greek citi- 
zen to hold a U.S. doctorate in educa- 
tion, Dr. Antonakaki took a job as ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Education and 
began agitating for a progressive school 
system in Greece. Like Xenocrates’ shoe, 
she argued, the old system was of good, 
polished leather but it no longer fit the 
foot. “Now science has invented the ma- 
chine which Aristotle sought to replace 


| the slave,” she said, and instead of segre- 


gating intellectual and manual skills in 
separate high schools, Greece should 
restore the classic ideal of “harmony,” 
teach knowledge and technique to both 
hand workers and brain workers, 

When diehards denounced Dr. Antona- 
kaki for bringing in “alien American influ- 
ence,” she retorted: “Heraclitus [circa 
soo B.C.] was the first pragmatist,” and 
he believed that the educator “establishes 
the productive relation of knowledge to 
life.” She put her theories to the prag- 
matic test by founding a school in Piraeus 
where for three years orphan boys who 
had failed their entrance exams for the 
old-style classical high schools got the 
new, “harmonized” course of studies. 
When her students did better on their 
physics exams after three years than the 
traditionally educated students did after 
six, government officials were impressed. 
Last spring Dr. Antonakaki’s draft bill 
for school reform was put forward by the 
Education Minister with Premier Con- 
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Keramonolis 
KALLINIKI ANTONAKAKI 
Aristotle was old hat. 


stantine Karamanlis’ enthusiastic support. 
The changes involve curriculum, teacher 
training and the very rebuilding of the 
schools themselves. Last month, after the 
authoress herself had testified eleven days 
before committees, the bill was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Little Rock Moves Ahead 


Little Rock’s school board ordered a 
small but significant advance in the inte- 
gration of the city’s schools. In addition 
to assigning three Negro pupils again to 
Central High, scene of the 1957 riots, 
the board admitted the first three Negro 
youngsters for classes at Hall High School. 

In making the assignments, the board 
ignored the “solution” to Little Rock's 
school problem that Governor Orval Fau- 
bus offered earlier in the week. Faubus 
suggested that the board 1) designate two 
of Little Rock’s four high schools (Hall 
and the all-Negro Horace Mann) for in- 
tegration; 2) “ask all parents who wish 
their children to attend integrated schools 
to come forward and so state’’; 3) assign 
half these children to each of the two in- 
tegrated schools, though segregating them 
by sex—all boys, white and Negro, in one, 
all girls, white and Negro, in the other. 
The Governor's “solution,” which the Ar- 
kansas Gazette called a “bad political 
joke,”’ would have sent hundreds of Negro 
students to Hall, the high school located 
in the well-to-do Pulaski Heights area that 
has consistently voted against Faubus. 
But it would also have left Central a 
segregated school. Because this would 
clearly have violated the federal court or- 
der to deny no citizen entrance to a public 
school because of color, Faubus could 
hardly have expected the school board to 
take up his suggestion, But its rejection 
by the school board, as Faubus might also 
have foreseen, could only add to the trou- 
bles that face Little Rock as it prepares 
to reopen its schools next month. 
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Russian reactions 


Just how did the Russians re- 
act to Nixon, and he to them? 


LiFe’s exclusive pictures cover 
the Vice President's trip all the 
way to Siberia and give the an- 
swer. Readers see also how the 


Russian people reacted to the 
American Expositionin Moscow. 








Jump for joy 


Bored with mountain climbing, 
with drag racing and skin div- 
ing? You can recapture the old 


zip by making a parachute jump. 
In this week’s Lire, Staff Writer 
# Loudon Wainwright describes all 


the fun and thrills of this unusual 
but increasingly popular sport. 








Remarkable rube 


On TV he’s a country scalawag 
who gabs and gossips to a wide 


circle of fans, but in reality he is 
a most successful wood carver, 
museum owner, historian, song 
writer and painter. He’s Char- 


ley Weaver. Meet him yourself in 
an intimate article in this issue. 








New New York 


Nearly 100 buildings are demol- 
ished each week in New York to 


make room for new skyscrapers, 
apartments, housing projects, 
of bold and dramatic design. In 
Lire this week you see the gleam- 


ing new city in twelve pages of 
spectacular color photographs. 









OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 















The truck route that isn’t 
on your road map! 


A few months ago some of these truck-trailers were crawling up 
the grades and bucking the traffic on the main highway routes 
over the High Sierra. But with the growth of Western Pacific’s 
piggyback operations, more and more of them are taking the 
train... traveling over WP’s low altitude, all-weather route be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Northern California. 

Western Pacific has recently expanded its loading ramp facilities 
at key points along the main line; has purchased more piggyback 
flat cars; and has become a member of the Trailer Train organiza- 
tion. Providing fast, flexible, piggyback service for shippers, truck- 
ers and freight forwarders is part of Western Pacific’s policy of 
anticipating our customers’ needs and gearing our operations to 
meet their particular requirements. 


General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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Business trvp 
becomes | 
2-day vacation! 





Upstairs in one of the California Zephyr's 
five Vista-Domes, high above the rails, 
you travel through the colorful Colo- 
rado Rockies and across the High 
Sierra. It’s a restful, completely enjoy- 
able way to see what is unquestionably 
the most spectacular scenery in all the 
West. And westbound or eastbound 
you see it all during daylight hours! 


Just as in a fine hotel, this magnificent 
streamliner providescomplete privacy, 
room service, a superb cuisine, and 
cocktail lounges. A trip aboard the 
California Zephyr, over the rails of the 
CB&Q, D&RGW, and WP, is a truly 
memorable experience. 


WESTERN 
PACIFIC 





. 


CHICAGO + OAKLAND - SAN FRANCISCO, 
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The New Pictures 


Blue Denim (20th Century-Fox}, cut 
from the same bolt as the Broadway play, 
is an honest, occasionally touching effort 
to dramatize what Dylan Thomas called 
the puny measure of happiness that “time 
allows . . . Before the children green and 
golden/ Follow him out of grace.” The 
movie also follows through to treat the 
children’s vast measure of unhappiness 
after 16-year-old Arthur Bartley and his 
15-year-old girl friend Janet fall from 
grace and into the evil clutches of an 
abortionist. The fault here seems to lie 
not so much with the youngsters’ incau- 
tious love-making, or even with the devil 
in their flesh, as with obtuse parents, who 
are never properly plugged in to the prob- 
lems of their young. 

At the outset. Mr. Bartley (Macdonald 
Carey) has the family dog “put away” 
without so much as consulting young Ar- 
thur. The inordinate attention lavished 
by Mrs. Bartley (Marsha Hunt) on her 
daughter's approaching marriage, plus the 
prosaic preoccupations of these prosaic 
parents, drives young Arthur to a base- 
ment escape with his contemporaries, 
where furtive beers foam up into bragga- 
docio, cigarettes mingle with clumsy sex 
experiments. and draw poker alternates 
with the raw pathos that gives the picture 
its fleeting moments of real feeling. It is 
only in the quiet, anxious scenes of awak- 
ening love that Director—-Co-Writer Philip 
Dunne manages to capture the pains and 
confusion of adolescence and the awful 
homemade isolation of children from their 
parents. He is fortunate to have as the 
children plaintive, pony-tailed Carol Lyn- 
ley, 17, and blond, handsome 17-year-old 
Brandon de Wilde, who has acquired long- 
er legs and a deeper voice since he played 
the small boy in Shane. Both are quietly 
affecting in the difficult acting chore of 
seeming ineffectual. 

But most of Blue Denim will not quite 
wash. All the good intentions of Producer 
Charles Brackett fail to keep the picture 
from looking like a rerun of an old Studio 
One Summer Theater. It is too often stilt- 
ed, static, unreal, and riddled with taste- 
less jokes and clichés that would embar- 
rass Helen Trent. It is also awkwardly 
resolved: the play ended with the girl 
surviving the abortion—and only then did 
the walls of non-communication tumble 
—but the movie tacks on a climactic 
chase in the night, in which the boy's 
father snatches the girl from danger, then 
gives his son enough money to go off and 
get married somewhere. presumably any- 
where. so long as it’s away from home. 
This dubious happy ending suggests an 
even more dubious moral: Go as far as 
you like, kids, but admit everything, and 
then it’s possible to get the hell away 
from those insufferable parents. 


Last Train from Gun Hill (Hal Wallis; 
Paromount?] is a slick saddle-soap opera 
of TV’s “adult” school, with enough shal- 





De Witpe & LYNLEY 
Moral to kids: go on and do it. 


low currents of sociology, Greek tragedy 
and child psychology to titillate horse- 
opera highbrows. 

“Maybe it was my fault. It ain't easy to 
raise a boy without a mother,” sorrowfully 
explains the beef baron (Anthony Quinn), 
whose tosspot son (Earl Holliman), a sort 
of Leo Gorcey in chaps, has raped and 
murdered, just for pure meanness, the 
beautiful Indian “squaw missy” wife of 
the marshal (Kirk Douglas). The job of 
avenging his squaw’s death is made much 
more complicated by the fact that Wid- 
ower Douglas, “a poor fool with high- 
flown ideas,’ is also the best friend of 
Widower Quinn. 

Except for some bracing outdoor scenes, 
shot in southern Arizona, of amber plains, 
crystalline streams and Corot-cool forests, 
strikingly composed by Director John (The 
Old Man and the Sea) Sturges, the picture 
is mostly one long, gun-slinging showdown 
that fairly oozes blood and bathos. One 
tough gets his right through a poker table, 
another is mowed down by a sawed-o*° 
shotgun at close range. The hell-bent kid 
is killed by mistake by one of his own 
saddle-bum chums. 

There is nothing—and nobody—left for 
Kirk Douglas to shoot down but his old 
friend, in a fair draw. Justice done, he 
hops the last train from Gun Hill. As his 
late friend’s tart (Carolyn Jones) re- 
marks: “Ya gotta admire someone who's 
got that much guts.” 

Even more admirable is Actress Carolyn 
Jones, who is required to deliver most 
of the old chestnuts (“Put your. money 
where your mouths are’), but manages 
to give moviegoers one of the funniest, 
freakiest. most cussedly appealing hero- 
ines since Bette Davis, whom she strong- 
ly suggests, played the down-South tart 
in Jezebel. 
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Questions for 1960 


The debate on whether a Roman Cath- 
olic should be President is rolling right 
along—as is Senator John F. Kennedy's 
campaign for the Democratic nomination. 
In the Methodist Church of Edgartown, 
Mass. last week, Bishop John Wesley 
Lord explained why the prospect of a 
Catholic President worries him. “While 
we hold to the principle of respect for 
every individual, whatever his race or 
religion, because of the unique claims 
that the Roman Catholic Church makes 
for itself, we have the right and duty to 
ask some questions of a presidential aspir- 
ant.” He proceeded to ask five: 

@Do you believe that the American 
free-public-school system is a bulwark of 
American democracy, or do you stand for 
a religiously segregated school system? 
@ Do you stand for the principle of 
separation of church and state as a prin- 
ciple to be applied for the benefit of 
all churches and all creeds? 

@ As President, you will be called upon 
to attend many religious services in Prot- 
estant churches. Can you attend such 
services and worship in freedom of con- 
science and in the belief that such service 
can bless the land that you serve? 

@ Can you enforce any civil law, even 
when the law conflicts with ecclesiastical 
law or dogma of the church? 

@ Can you make your decisions impar- 
tially? 

To The Pilot, Boston's official Catho- 
lic weekly, Bishop Lord’s questions were 
“ridiculous,” and to show why, the paper 
addressed a few contentious questions of 
its own to a possible Methodist candi- 
date. Samples: 

@ Can you, without qualification of any 
kind, acknowledge the historic American 
Revolution, in the light of the condemna- 
tion of the revolution issued to the col- 
onies by your founder, John Wesley? 
Would you be willing publicly to repudi- 
ate the sentiments of the aforementioned 
before taking public office? 

@ In the light of the traditional racial 
segregation long practiced and still might- 
ily supported in Methodist churches in 
the United States, can you be relied upon 
to carry through the Supreme Court de- 
cisions recently made on this topic? Can 
you serve with Negroes in your Cabinet? 
@One of the fundamental tenets of 
Methodism is the condemnation of the 
use of spirits. Committed by conscience 
to this proposition, would you, in a posi- 
tion of public trust, respect the right of 
others to consume such beverages? Could 
Government funds be used for this pur- 
pose, as in official cocktail parties? Would 
liquor industries be shut down? ... 
Would you strive to make [present state 
anti-liquor} laws federal, thus forcing 
your own religious views on all your 
fellow citizens? 

@ Bishop Lord and other Methodist lead- 
ers have many times proposed political 
action at variance with the established 
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national policy, such as recognition of 
Red China or its admittance to the United 
Nations. Would you disobey the direc- 
tives of your religious leaders and remain 
loyal to the traditional American policy? 
@ The famous discipline which regulates 
Methodist teaching protests against Cath- 
olic teaching. Would you in public office 
be required to protest or suppress Catho- 
lic teaching as directed in this document? 

The moral, concluded The Pilot: “Any- 
one can play this game, if he doesn’t 
mind getting his hands dirty!” 


90-Day Priests 


The moon had waned, the seasonal 
rains had begun to fall, it was time for 
the planting of rice, and throughout the 
Far East last week, Buddhists were bowed 
in prayer. They had flocked to their tem- 
ples carrying offerings of flowers and in- 
cense, and many had journeyed to Nakorn 
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Annette Karnow 
Buppuist Jerm' & TemMpPLe 


Life near a pumpkin-colored stupa. 


Pathom (meaning First -City), 40 miles 
west of Bangkok, to honor the local tem- 
ple’s huge, pumpkin-colored, glazed stupa 
(tower) that marks the site of Buddhism’s 
establishment in Thailand 21 centuries 
ago. The occasion: Purima Pansa, the 
three-months-long Buddhist Lent that 
gives many of the devout a chance to 
live in a monastery and become tempo- 
rary priests. 

In the days of Buddha, this annual 
retreat had a practical purpose: farmers 
had complained that the master’s disci- 
ples, wandering the countryside begging 
for alms, were trampling the newly sprout- 
ing rice plants, and the Lord Buddha 





ordered his priests to keep out of the way 
until the crop was full grown, As cen- 
turies passed, the practice turned into a 
kind of spiritual excursion that every 
Buddhist layman tried to enjoy, and even- 
tually entering the temporary priesthood 
became a matter of course; laborers, 
businessmen, monarchs (King Phumiphon 
in 1956) went through the 9go-day ritual. 
“It’s like going to college in the United 
States,” explains a Thai. “Every boy 
wants to do it.” 

With Mother's Permission. In Thai- 
land, one who longed many years for the 
chance to be ordained is Highway Super- 
visor Jerm Tongkhong-on, 38. To Jerm, 
the go-day retreat is a normal occurrence, 
no different from military service, but 
until this year he could not spare the 
time. When he was finally ready, he had 
his wife’s blessing, his mother’s permis- 
sion (a monastery entrance requirement) 
and a leave of absence from his boss, the 
Thai government. As is customary, his 
family gave a lavish party, inviting more 
than roo well-wishers on the eve of the 
journey. Then at 7 a.m. the next day, all 
began the procession to the temple. A 
brass band thumped the sendoff, and 
while Jerm traveled aboard a slow-moving 
Jeep, young girls carried candles, Jerm’s 
mother brought his saffron robe, an uncle 
(his father is dead) carried the skull- 
shaped, cast-iron begging bowl, and his 
wife followed with the simple bedding 
he would use during his seclusion. 

Arriving at the temple, Jerm first bowed 
reverently before the enormous statue of 
Buddha, then led his procession three 
times around the edifice, finally faced the 
priests and his teachers. He handed them 
the required papers, including a certificate 
of solvency (debtors are not permitted 
to enter the priesthood unless creditors 
approve). He was duly warned that beau- 
ty is illusory and appearance unimpor- 
tant; he also learned that his vows would 
not be strict prohibitions, but he was 
asked to promise that he “would try” 
not to kill, steal, touch the opposite sex, 
lie, get drunk, eat after noontime, dance 
or sing, use cosmetics, sleep in a com- 
fortable bed, handle money, He was now 
ready to be ordained. : 

For a Revitalized Life. With his beg- 
ging bowl in hand, Jerm was informed 
that he could eat only what he had col- 
lected in one morning and was not allowed 
to save food. He was assigned to a com- 
panion and a tutor from among the pro- 
fessional priests and was told his priestly 
name—Suwanno, meaning gold. After he 
stated that he was a human being (be- 
cause, in the Buddha’s time, legend has 
it that a snake in human form was once 
ordained), Jerm formally became a priest. 

For the next three months he will 
awaken at 4 a.m., spend mornings beg- 
ging food, afternoons in meditation. He 
will try to observe 228 commandments 
and confess each failure, no matter how 
small (example: inadvertently killing an 
insect). And when the go days are over, 
he will return to his worldly occupation 
—respected and, he hopes, revitalized for 
the daily toil in the world of appearances. 
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Fred Hubbard 
ARKFELD & New GUINEA NATIVES 
Life in a land with tattooed nuns. 


° ° 
Flying Bishop 

The sun-helmeted pilot waited for the 
thumbs-up sign from a frizzy-haired na- 
tive, then raced his blue and white Cessna 
down the crushed-coral airstrip, over the 
palm-dotted swamplands, and high into 
the sky to hurdle the jagged mountain 
peaks concealed in thick cumulus clouds. 
Settling his sandaled feet on the rudder, 
he flew with one hand as the other fingered 
a heavy gold cross hanging from his neck. 
After a short flight: over forbidding jun- 
gles, the pilot banked his plane, swooped 
down toward a clearing and made a 
smooth touchdown on another makeshift 
airfield. There to greet him were the local 
priest, a handful of native sisters, and 
hordes of near-naked natives. The pilot: 
lean, sandy-haired Bishop Leo Arkfeld, 
47, Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic of 
the Wewak Vicariate, a 20,100-sq.-mi. 
area (more than twice the size of New 
Jersey) in Australia’s hot, humid New 
Guinea territory. 

To Airman Arkfeld, this trip from the 
coastal town of Wewak to one of the 
vicariate’s 38 inland stations was routine; 
he logs an average of 30 flights a week, 
carries such diverse cargo as day-old 
chicks, bull calves, building material, en- 
gine parts, Australian beer, food, nuns, 
priests and mission helpers. Now and then 
he flies armed patrols, native cops or doc- 
tors to trouble spots, and he is always 
available to transport the sick or injured 
to the nearest hospital. Furthermore, says 
he, by plane “I am able to make many of 
my confirmation trips with less effort than 
a bishop in the U.S. or England.” 

Runways with Pigs. Raised on an Iowa 
farm, Arkfeld was ordained in -1943 in the 
Society of the Divine Word, the world- 
wide mission order founded in Germany 
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in 1875. Five years later he was consecrat- 
ed a bishop in Chicago, was assigned that 
same year to war-ravaged Wewak, where 
bombs and bullets had destroyed all of the 
‘s mission houses and killed half of 
its priests, nuns and lay brothers. Tall 
(6 ft. 3 in.) Missionary Arkfeld lunged 
into the task of reconstruction, bought an 
English-made Civil Auster, then the first 
of three Cessnas, personally air-speeded 
material for the missions’ rebuilding. In 
ten years of bush flying, he has become an 
old hand at perilous uphill landings and 
downhill take-offs, slalom-like runs to 
avoid wild pigs on the runways, hedge- 
hopping to stay under hanging clouds. 
Once one of the mission’s three pilots was 
heard on the radio talking to a control 
tower: “I’m running into clouds; I don’t 
think I'll make it,” followed by Arkfeld’s 
booming voice: “I’m right behind you. 
You'll make it.” Both he and his pilots 
always have. 

More than 48.000 of the area’s 212,000 
natives today are Catholics—and hundreds 
of youngsters have been baptized “Leo,” 
in Arkfeld’s honor. In the 340 mission 
schools taught by 34 white and 393 native 
teachers, almost a thousand pupils learn 
the three Rs, taught in pidgin English. 
The vicariate also has two maternity clin- 
ics, a 400-bed hospital for lepers, a saw- 
mill, machine shops and a cathedral at 
Wewak—New Guinea's first since the war 
—built in concrete and hardwoods. 

Cannibals with Manners. Five years 
ago Bishop Arkfeld launched his most 
ambitious experiment by founding the Sis- 
ters of the Rosary of Wewak. Today the 
roster includes 30 native sisters and nov- 
ices (average age: 21) whose royal blue 
habits and white headdresses do not con- 
ceal the facial tattoos of their tribal origin. 
As nurses and teachers, they help the 
white nuns in the region, who constantly 
fan out to outlying parishes, get around 
on horseback, motorcycles or Jeeps, ford 
streams on oil-drum rafts, shoot snakes 
and birds of prey that threaten the mis- 
sion’s poultry flocks. So pleased is the fly- 
ing bishop with the Rosary order that he 
now plans to launch an equivalent order 
for monks. 

Last week Leo Arkfeld was making 
some last flights to each of the outlying 
missions, getting set to go to Rome and 
then go home on leave. But he plans to 
return to New Guinea, where there is still 
“something to do’’—help prepare the na- 
tives for independence. Mission success 
notwithstanding, most of New Guinea’s 
tribes are still warlike, and some even 
practice cannibalism. In 1957 the govern- 
ment caught four young cannibals after 
their tribe had defeated another (with 
axes and knives made of human bones) 
and feasted on the losers. Police handed 
the cannibals over to the mission for re- 
habilitation. Under the tutelage of Los 
Angeles Mission Teacher Frances Dills, 
50, the author of an unpublished manu- 
script, My Caddy Is a Cannibal, the boys 
reformed, learned manners, and, says she, 
“they are probably the only cannibals in 
the world who speak pidgin with an Amer- 
ican accent.” 
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MICHAEL LOEW 


MILTON RESNICK 


JACK TWORKOV 





ART 





What Is? 


Manhattan’s abstract expressionists 
have a new forum in the shape of a maga- 
zine with a softly assertive title: /¢ Js. 
Editor and Publisher: Philip G. Pavia, a 
Greenwich Village sculptor blessed with a 
private income, who loads his $2 magazine 
with full-page reproductions, offers ample 
space to the artists to explain, defend and 
expand on their own efforts. After three 
issues and yards of prose, 7t 7s seems to 
have proved that the painters are at least 
as confused about their work as the pub- 
lic is. Sample quotes: 

Philip Guston: “Only our surprise that 
the unforeseen was fated, allows the ar- 
bitrary to disappear. The delights and 
anguish of the paradoxes on this imagined 
plane resist the threat of painting’s re- 
ducibility.” 

(J Milton Resnick: “It could be said that 
art is not visual and that this is the 
most important facet for an art that does 
not appeal to the eye. I mistrust my- 
self as an ‘eye,’ and in general feel un- 
sympathetic to anyone who ‘can see.’ ” 
John Ferren explains his seemingly he- 
retical deviation into symmetry: “My 
symmetrical paintings were an emotional 
experience and an individual conclusion. 
To me personally, the central form was 
necessary. I, myself, see through it.” 

Q Jack Tworkov stands for not standing 
for anything: “If I have a slogan, it is 
‘No commitment’; at a moment when 
there is admittedly little common ground, 
the best morality is not to have any.” 

q Michael Loew favors the primordial : 
“Because the geometric aspect of the 
rectangular structure can be both tyran- 
nical and primordial, the problem of re- 
ducing the former quality and increasing 
the latter becomes a challenge. . .” 

@ Hans Hoffman: “The pictorial life as 
a pictorial reality results from the ag- 
gregate of two- and _ three-dimensional 
tensions: a combination of the effect of 
simultaneous expansion and contraction 
with that of push and pull.’ 

@ Bob Richenburg: “To paint is to par- 
ticipate in a poised absurdity. It is the 
taking of the hand of tenderness into 
the fearfulness of aspiration.” 

@ George McNeil sounds a note of cau- 
tion: “Perhaps we need a reactive motive, 
some restraining influence to compress 
creative energy antecedent to its spon- 
taneous and meaningful discharge.” 

G Philip G. Pavia himself waves the new 
inner of forgetfulness, or ‘‘non-history”: 
“Associating present sensations with past 
experience is normal and even necessary 
in everyday living, but such associations 
are poisonous in creating art. When the 
process of association fills the initial in- 
tuition with the pastness of dead data- 
stuff the impact of this intuition is re- 
duced to that of general experience.” 

At an art conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan last week, Detroit 
Critic Joy Hakanson argued that the 






intellectual confusion prevailing among 
painters springs partly from “critical per- 
missiveness’”: “Our esthetic yardstick is 
geared largely to the novel. We expect 
the same kind of dramatic discoveries 
from our artists that we do from our 
scientists. The wide-open mind which ac- 
cepts anything in the name of art is one 
of the worst threats that artists face.” 


CITY FROM 
THE SAND 


FoR centuries Leptis Magna was a 
lost, buried city. Founded by far- 
ranging Phoenician traders, it was a great 
port in Carthaginian times. Later it was 
allied to Rome, but the city fathers 
made the mistake of siding with Pompey 
against Julius Caesar. For this the city 
was fined 300,000 measures of oil annual- 
ly. Later still it became the home town 
of a Roman emperor, Septimius Severus, 
who made it one of the grandest and 
wealthiest cities of the empire. Nubian 
slaves, lions for the Roman arenas, ivory 
and African gold flowed through Leptis 
Magna into the civilized world, until the 
harbor silted up. Marauding Vandals 
sacked the city. Then, in A.D. 523 Berber 
raiders depopulated it. Sand crept in 
and swelled through the streets, clogged 
the ancient irrigation system. By the 
t1th century Leptis Magna was utterly 
buried, forgotten. 

In the 17th century a French consul 
dug down into the dunes, sent hundreds 
of ornate columns to Louis XIV. At the 
start of the roth century an English sea 
captain sent home a‘second load of mar- 
ble loot. It now ornaments the grounds at 
Windsor Castle. The winds blew and the 
dunes again covered what was left, until 
digging began in earnest in modern times. 

There is still much digging to be done. 
But already there stands glowing against 
the Mediterranean blue a vast forest of 
marble splendor, slightly decadent in de- 
tail by Hellenic standards, and yet over- 
powering in total effect. The ruins, says 
Bernard Berenson, “are evocative and 
romantic to a degree that it would be 
hard to exaggerate. One wants to look 
and dream, and dream and look. Leptis 
is, all considered, one of the most im- 
pressive fields of ruins on the shores 
of the Mediterranean.” 

It is also one of the least visited. The 
sere, solemn world of Leptis Magna lies 
76 desert miles east of Tripoli on Libya's 
Barbary Coast, reachable only by primi- 
tive bus or costly taxi. There are no 
guards in sight, and visitors often go 
home with a bit of the Classical Age in 
their pockets—usually a marble shard. 
It is possible for a traveler to ramble 
through this forest of fluted stone and 
broken stone bodies for hours without 
meeting anything at all of the present ex- 
cept himself, the burning air and the sea. 
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LONELY PRIESTESS stares out over forgot- 
ten Phoenician seaport of Leptis Magna. Buried 
for centuries, ancient Libyan city was rediscov- 
ered in 1925, lying under 4o ft. of drifting sand. 


SOARI COLUMNS frame statue of Cas- 
tor, Greek tamer of horses and, with brother 
Pollux, patron god of seamen. Statue is Ro- 
man copy of sth century B.C. Greek original. 
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FOREST OF MARBLE at Mediterranean’s edge. Leptis Magna is 


far from usual tourist beat, offers some of world’s best-preserved 
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Advertisement 





The printed word 
carries more Authority 


We have learned most of what we hind the printed word, therefore, lies 
know from the printed word. Thegreat AUTHORITY. That is why the facts 
names, ideas and events that shaped aboutaproductanadvertiser sets down 
our civilization are found in print. Be- | intypecarrymore weight forthereader. 





This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of Time, Lire, FORTUNE and SPorTs 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests — eighteen of the values that 
make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 
3. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12.Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17.Selection 18. Audience. 

















SCIENCE 


Sentry Against Crawlers 


The first radars of World War II could 
detect invading aircraft (giving the R.A.F. 
a big advantage in the Battle of Britain), 
but they were not much good on smaller 
targets. Modern radar is vastly more 
sophisticated, and a wondrous new re- 
finement is an eye developed by the Army 
Signal Corps in collaboration with Hazel- 
tine Corp. It can stare through darkness 
or fog at a terrain of tangled scrub and 
tell if a man is crawling through it two 
miles away; it can look at a walking 
human six miles away and tell whether 
its target is male or female. 





The Combat Surveillance Radar 
AN/TPS-25 (called Tipsy 25 by the 


G.L.s) is easily mobile, depends on the 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 


offers to buy any of these 


licable Prospectus 


NEW ISSUES 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation | 


$20,000,000 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 5%% Series Due 1980 


Due February 1, 1980) 


Price 99.69% 


Plus accrued interest from August 1, 1959 


150,000 Shares 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, $5.60 Series 


(Without Par Value-—Stated Value $100 per Share) 


F 





Price $100 Per Share 


accrued dividends from August 11, 1959 


ym such of the several 


securities in such state 





White, Weld & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
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Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. The First Boston Corporation | 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Fenner & Smith | 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, F 
laerpes 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. 

















U.S. Army 
Tipsy 25 SOUNDS ON OscILLoscoPE* 
Hips make a difference. 


Doppler effect, which detects slight move- 
ments toward or awcy from the instru- 
ment because of the change in frequency 
of radio waves reflected from moving 
objects. When set up on the front line, 
Tipsy 25 is trained toward the direction 
of probable enemy approach. It covers 
an angle of about 30°, and if anything 
is moving there, the operator hears a 
crackling sound like radio static. He then 
narrows his beam and focuses on the 
suspected object. When he pinpoints it, 
he hears a characteristic sound, which is 




















You’re smoking better 


when it’s 


WWE Wdleveyne 


“1S AMERICA 
STILL 


GROWING? 


Today—and every day— 
11,000 babies are born in 
the U.S. This means more 
needs, more business, more 
opportunities for every- 
one. Get all the heartening 
facts on America’s growth 
and how it affects you. 





is for people who are 
excited about tomorrow 





simultaneously displayed as a wave pat- 
tern on an oscilloscope. 

A vehicle (tank, jeep or train) twelve 
miles away is easy to identify. A tank 
sounds very much like the clanking of its 
automobile, walking man, 


* From top: train, 


walking woman 
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tracks. A wheeled vehicle makes a whine 
that increases in pitch as its speed in- 
creases. A man walking toward the radar 
sounds like “ump-ump-ump,”—each 
“ump” being Tipsy’s reaction to the rela- 
tively fast movement of his legs as he 
takes a step. A woman’s skirt has no 
effect, but she moves her arms differently 
and swings her hips more, so the radar 
sound that comes from her has more 
frills, lacking the plain solidity of the 
male ‘“‘ump-ump-ump.” 

A crawling man does not usually move 
as fast as 1 m.p.h., the lowest speed that 
Tipsy 25 detects, but movements of his 
arms and legs exceed the speed limit. So 
they give a characteristic sound and warn 
the radar sentry that in the darkness 
somewhere two miles away, someone is 
crawling who presumably means no good. 


Fire Under the Streets 


Not many coal-mining towns are pure- 
aired health resorts, but Carbondale, Pa., 
15 miles northeast of Scranton, has a spe- 
cial problem. Deep under the streets of a 
good-sized part of the town (pop. 14,000), 
a stubborn fire has burned for 13 years, 
defying half measures to put it out. Fumes 
seep out of the ground, creep into homes 
and stores. The soil underfoot is always 
warm; grass stays green in the dead of 
winter; and roses bloom in December. 
Carbondale people do not enjoy these 
distinctions, and last week they were look- 
ing forward to getting rid of them. At 
long last, the state and federal govern- 
ments have agreed to extinguish the great 
fire by the drastic, costly method of dig- 
ging it out of the ground. 

Under Carbondale run four thick seams 
of anthracite coal. Over the years, mining 
operations honeycombed the earth beneath 
the city with tunnels. Where the seams 
came close enough to the hilly surface, 
great machines stripped away the worth- 
less overburden, exposing the coal. The 
city government found abandoned strip- 
ping craters handy places to dump gar- 
bage and rubbish. The Hudson Coal Co. 
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urged the city fathers to stop this sloppy 
practice, but its warning was ignored. In 
1946 the rubbish started burning, and be- 
fore it could be extinguished, the fire 
ignited the coal. Flames raced through 
hundreds of yards of abandoned gas-filled 
tunnels, and started new fires in many 
places under the city streets. 

Fumes in Bedrooms. At first nobody 
worried much. But soon, noxious fumes 
containing a little carbon monoxide and a 
great deal of carbon dioxide began com- 
ing out of crevices. Firemen pointed their 
hoses down the biggest cracks; for a while 
the fumes turned to steam, but the fire 
burned on. In 1952 a sleeping couple was 
killed by fumes creeping into their bed- 
room, On one night in 1954, fifteen people 
were overcome. Since the fire started, sev- 
eral hundred residents of the parboiled 
area have been nauseated or knocked out. 

The state and federal governments tried 
to put out the fire by drilling 500 bore 
holes and pumping floods of silt-bearing 
water down them. But the deep-down fire 
still burned. The fumes got so bad that 
mine officials kept watch round the clock 
to waken residents in case of a sudden 
increase of escaping gas. They knew that 
the Lackawanna River, toward which the 
fire was eating its way, would be no bar- 
rier. The fire could pass under its bed, 
and eat its way under the city’s business 
section on the far side. 

After long debate, federal officials de- 
cided that Carbondale’s unusual plight 
made it deserving of federal help. The 
present agreement makes the stricken city 
an urban redevelopment district. Two mil- 
lion dollars will come from the Federal 
Government, $1,000,000 from the state. 
Homes and other real estate in the threat- 
ened area (130 acres) will be: bought at 
fair prices. Then massive dragline excava- 
tors will attack the fire by digging huge 
trenches around the burning coal. 

Nasty Job, The first trenches will con- 
nect stripped-out areas and so make a 
perimeter beyond which the fire cannot 
spread. Then the draglines will work in- 


ward, digging both burning and nonburn- 
ing coal from the whole 130 acres. Says 
Mining Engineer Robert W. Bell, consult- 
ant to the Carbondale Redevelopment 
Authority: “A nasty job—rather danger- 
ous.” While working on burning coal, the 
dragline operators will be only the length 
of their booms (60 to 90 ft.) away from 
the hot stuff. Each scoopful will be 
dumped on high ground and sprayed with 
water, In many places the hot surface will 
have to be covered with clay to keep 
truck tires from softening. 

The job is expected to take at least 
three years. When it is finished, the 
site will be filled, graded and, if pos- 
sible, reforested. Eventually some of it 
may become a park—a fitting monument 
to the city fathers who dumped com- 
bustible rubbish against a seam of coal. 


Death from the Sun 


In cosmic terms, humans may be un- 
comfortably like those pale, soft-bodied 
insects that live under stones and dare 
not venture into the open. For it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that man 
is not going to be able to venture be- 
yond the shelter of the earth’s protecting 
atmosphere unless he develops massive, 
mechanical shells to protect his vulner- 
able body from the searing hazards of 
outer space. 

Latest discovered hazard, and potential- 
ly the most dangerous yet, was described 
last week by Physicists E. P. Ney, J. R. 
Winckler and P. S. Freier of the University 
of Minnesota, who specialize on observing 
cosmic rays by means of high-altitude 
plastic balloons, Last May to they heard 
from astronomers that an unusually pow- 
erful flare had erupted on the sun. As 
they readied their great balloons, a tele- 
phone call came from Alaska; Astro- 
physicist Harold Leinbach was reporting 
that his radio telescope at College (near 
Fairbanks) had detected a sudden black- 
out of radio noise from space. This indi- 
cated, said Leinbach, that a great swarm 
of particles from the sun was hitting the 
atmosphere. 

Blasts from Space. During the night 
of May 11-12, five balloons rose into 
the sky from the university’s airport at 
Anoka, 20 miles north of Minneapolis. 
At 60,000 ft. their instruments began to 
register intense blasts of radiation. Study 
of the instrument packages at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota showed that the 
radiation was made of speeding protons 
from the sun. The radiation was about 
1,000 times as intense as the cosmic rays 
that normally come from space. Unlike 
the Van Allen radiation, which is made 
of solar protons that have been trapped 
by the earth’s magnetic field and forced 
to zigzag around the earth, the balloon- 
detected particles came directly from the 
sun, crashing into the earth’s atmosphere 
with energies between 110 million and 
120 million electron-volts. 

On July 14 another series of balloon- 
borne instruments detected an even hot- 
ter burst of radiation, about 10,000 times 
more intense than normal cosmic rays. 
Both the May and July radiation bursts, 
say the Minnesota scientists, came from 
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the same disturbed region on the sun, 
which has beén exploding for many 
months like a vast ammunition dump. As 
the sun rotates, flare after flare has 
sprayed streams of particles into space, 
sweeping the solar system like streams of 
water from a revolving lawn sprinkler. 
No Polar Exits. When the doughnut- 
shaped Van Allen radiation belts were 
discovered (Time, May 12, 1958), opti- 
mists predicted that unshielded space ve- 
hicles could avoid them by taking off on 
space voyages by way of the “holes” over 
the polar regions, But the deadly, in- 
visible streams of the new-found radiation 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Patrice Munsel, 34, airy col- 
oratura soprano who has divided her tal- 
ents among the Met (La Périchole, Die 
Fledermaus), the movies (Melba), TV 
(The Patrice Munsel Show), and Las 
Vegas, and Robert C. Schuler, 38, TV 
producer: a second daughter, fourth 
child; in Forest Hills, N.Y. Name: Ni- 
cole. Weight: 3 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Died. The Rev. George Bolton, 59, 
British-born pastor (1942-59) of the 
Christian Herald’s Bowery Mission, a one- 
time gambler who wandered aimlessly 
from city to city, was picked up by a pas- 
tor in a Bowery basement where he had 
gone to sleep; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. Restored and reunited with the 
wife he deserted in England 14 years be- 
fore, Bolton turned to helping others, 
called his congregation of penniless wan- 
derers the “most desperate, most defeated, 
most faithful in the world,” established a 
“halfway” center to prepare them for a 
return to normal society. 


Died. Dr. Russell Harrison Varian, 61, 
inventor (1937) with his brother Sigurd 
of the klystron, a radio tube operating at 
microwave frequencies that figured prom- 
inently in the development of World War 
II radar and later guided missiles, founder 
(1948) and board chairman of Varian 
Associates, a fast-rising, $20 million-a- 
year electronics firm; of a heart attack; 
aboard a cruise ship near Juneau, Alaska. 


Died. Frederick Emerson Peters, 73, 
suave, oft-jailed swindler who passed 
about 28,000 bad checks, netted $250,000 
in a career of 200 impersonations, includ- 
ing a college professor, retired actor, Paris 
Peace Conference delegate, and such de- 
finitive roles as. Franklin Roosevelt and 
Writer Philip Wylie, charmed his victims 
so thoroughly that the FBI often had 
trouble convincing them that they had 
been duped, was often altruistic (last win- 
ter he sent the National Cathedral in 
Washington a $200 chalice, paid for, to be 
sure, by a bad check); of a’cerebral hem- 
orrhage; in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Michael Moses Coady, 77, Ro- 
man Catholic priest-director of the exten- 
sion department of Nova Scotia's St. 
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lash through the polar holes, as well as 
through the whole solar system. Space 
vehicles making the short run to the 
moon may be able to pick quiet intervals 
between the flares, but voyages to Mars 
or Venus will take several months. During 
this considerable period a flare is likely 
to spray the ship and fry its passengers 
unless they are protected by tons of 
shielding material. 

Best hope for unshielded space travel- 
ers: the flares may die away during the 
low points of the eleven-year sunspot 
cycles, the first of which should come in 
about five years. 


Francis Xavier University, who led the 
Antigonish Movement, a combination of 
adult education and practical economics, 
among impoverished farmers and fisher- 
men of Nova Scotia, organized coopera- 
tives in the 1930s that quickly prospered, 
now earn more than $100 million a year 
and have spread as far as India and Cey- 
lon; of cancer; in Antigonish, N.S. 


Died. James Hazen Hyde, 83. son of 
Founder Henry Baldwin Hyde of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
himself an elegant dandy whose $100,000 
Manhattan party in 1905—a re-creation 
of Versailles, with imported French food, 
wine, clothing and actresses—climaxed the | 
extravagances of the Gilded Age and 
turned the harsh glare of publicity on the 
free-spending practices of insurance com- | 
panies; in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Spurred 
by public indignation, a committee of the | 
New York state legislature investigated 
Equitable. pressured young Hyde to quit 
his job as vice president. Incensed. Hyde 
moved to France, where he settled for the 
real Versailles (he restored Madame de 
Pompadour’s home), vowed never to re- 
turn to the U.S., but he kept his citizen- 
ship and hurried home when the Nazis 
marched into Paris and spoiled his fun. 





Died. Michael Late Benedum, go, most 
daring and enduring of oil wildcatters, 
who claimed, without serious challenge, 
that he had uncovered more oil than any- 
one else in the industry, and amassed $100 
million while doing it, stalked his prey on 
three continents with a three-part back- 
woods cunning—hunch, superstition, and 
what he called creekology (following a 
creek bed); in Pittsburgh. Where the ma- 
jor drillers cautiously held back, Benedum 
plunged in, making and losing fortunes as 
he drilled state by state from West Vir- 
ginia to Texas, where, against the advice 
of experts, he opened up the fabulous 
Permian Basin (1924) and Yates Field 
(1926). Operating always behind the 
scenes, he launched into Colombia, Ru- 
mania (after winning over Queen Marie) 
and China (until the Japanese drove him 
out), once schemed and sought the help 
of the crowned heads of Europe to col- 
onize a vast oil empire in the jungles 
of Brazil. | 
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What 
goes on 
Over-the-Counter? 


A lot. Because the “over-the- 
counter market” is the world’s big- 
gest securities market—where more 
than 40,000 different stocks and 
bonds are traded. It offers a variety 
of issues that cover virtually the 
entire range of investmentinterests. 

Here experienced investors look 
for “beginning stocks” that show 
unusual potential for growth. 

Here the income-minded investor 
can find seasoned stocks that have 
paid dividends every year for more 
than 100 years. 

Here institutional buyers and 
other conservative investors look 
for government, municipal, and 
corporate bonds. 

In short, the over-the-counter 
market is all things to all kinds of 
investors. 

And yet, surprisingly enough, it’s 
a market that is completely over- 
looked by many security owners. 

Why? Because it’s something of 
a mystery to them, Because they 
can’t quite comprehend a market 
that operates without a market- 
place. Because 
they don’t un- 
derstand how 
dealers arrive at 
security prices 

through bar- 
gaining by 
phone or tele- 
type rather than 
negotiating on 
the floor of an 
exchange. 

If you for one 
feel that you'd 
like to know = 
more about this biggest of all se- 
curity markets, we'll be glad to 
send you a copy of our new book- 
let, “Over-the-Counter Securities.” 
It’s yours for the asking — no 
charge, no obligation, 

Just send your request to— 





Department 8-96 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEDO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
New Yardstick for the U.S. 


The postwar rate of growth of the U.S. 
economy has been ‘materially greater” 
than Government statistics show. So, 
last week, said Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin Jr. 
as he announced a revision of FRB’s 
index of industrial production, the first 
since 1953. 

The first compilations of the revised 
index, now near completion, show that 
U.S. output, which reached a record 155 
in June (1947-49 average: 100), is ac- 
tually ten points higher. The FRB made 
its revision on the basis of a detailed 
business census for the year 1954, which 
reviewed some 6,000 product lines in 
manufacturing alone. 

Almost half the jump was caused by 
the addition of electric and gas utilities’ 
production to the index base. The rest 
of the change was due to improvements 
in measuring industries already included 
in the index. Under the revised index, 
industrial output of consumer goods has 
risen at an annual rate of 3.8% during 
the past decade, v. a 3.2% rise shown 
by the unrevised index. The U.S. popu- 
lation has grown at the rate of 1.7% 
per year. 

Chairman Martin pointed out that the 
index of industrial growth is a more sig- 
nificant indication of the economy's bus- 
tle than many other indicators, such as 
gross national product. It is a pure index 
of real production, does not include the 
inflationary rise in prices, which often 
makes the rise in other indexes seem 
greater than it actually is. Said Martin: 
“As the structure of the economy keeps 
changing, the job of combining measures 
of its many parts into a single index 
cannot be done without having to make 
major revisions every few years.” With 
increasing use of electronic computers, 
the FRB hopes to reduce even more the 
time of assembling such information, thus 
lessen the lag between the economy’s real 
growth and the stick that measures it. 


Profits & Growth 


Bations of Dollors 
175 


PLANT EXPANSION 





Embarrassment of Riches 

The chief executives of the three largest 
U.S. steel companies faced a task that 
was a mixture of. pride and embarrass- 
ment, With the steel union in its third 
week of a strike for higher wages, they 
went before reporters and microphones 
last week to announce the biggest sales 
and earnings in their history. The figures 
for the top eleven steel firms that have 
reported for the half year were so ex- 
traordinary that they immediately set off 
a new duel between management and 
labor, brought widespread suggestions that 
the industry consider a cut in steel prices 
to share its profit performance with the 
consumer, The companies reported total 
net income up 140% over the first half 
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of recession 1958, while average earnings 
per share of the eleven rose 420%. 

Broken Records. U.S. Steel Chairman 
Roger M. Blough, who has led the in- 
dustry’s fight against higher wages for 
steelworkers, reported that Big Steel’s 
profits reached record levels of $2.64 per 
share in the second quarter v. $1.25 in the 
same quarter last year, raising half-year 
earnings 96% to yet another record: 
$4.50 per share for the half-year v. $2.29 
last year. Steel sales for the quarter rose 
to a record $1.4 billion, hiking first-half 
sales $1.1 billion above last year to a 
record $2.5 billion. 

Bethlehem Steel set new records with 
second-quarter profits of $1.59 v. 61¢ 
last year, first-half profits of $2.64 v. 
$1.13 last year. President Arthur B. 
Homer reported that Bethlehem’s billings 
of $1.4 billion for the first half also 
touched new highs; so did production, 
which was running at 97% of capacity 
just before the steel strike. From Re- 
public Steel Chairman Charles M. White 
came another record report to round out 
the picture: the nation’s third largest steel 
firm ran up quarterly earnings of $2.57 a 
share v. 98¢ last year, half-year earnings 
of $4.28 a share v. $1.53 last year. Re- 
public’s half-year production (5.6 million 
ingot tons) and sales ($785 million) also 
broke all previous records. 

Apples & Pears. Rarely has good news 
been presented with more furrowed brows. 
Big Steel's Blough astutely cautioned that 
high second-quarter earnings reflected “an 
unusually high demand artificially stimu- 
lated by our customers’ fear of a steel 
strike.’ Comparing current earnings with 
profits in recession 1958, said Bethlehem’s 
Homer, was comparing “apples and 
pears.” Republic's White called his com- 
pany’s second-quarter record “to a major 
degree a result of robbing business from 
the third quarter.” Such profits, he said, 
must be “the regular order of business” 
if the industry is to modernize and grow, 
compete against foreign firms and other 
materials at home. But the industry's 
argument did not stem the union’s ex- 





LONG-DISTANCE PHONE rates 
will be cut 5¢ to 25¢ per call in mid- 
September to carry out FCC order 
for $50 million overall rate slash by 
Bell System. Sliding-scale reductions 
will be greater for longer distances, 
especially for calls over 675 miles, 
e.g., New York-Chicago for first three 
minutes will cost $1.45 v. current $1.50 
rate; New York-Los Angeles $2.25 v. 
current $2.50. 


FARM ASSETS increased by 9% in 
1958 to alltime high of $203 billion, 
v. $186 billion a year earlier, prima- 
rily because of soaring values of farm 
land and buildings. 


TALLEST BUILDING west of Mis- 
sissippi will be built by Humble Oil 
Co. in Houston. It will cost $32 mil- 
lion, rise 44 floors (604 ft.), eight 
floors higher than Dallas’s Republic 
National Bank Building, now tallest 
(598 ft.). 


AIR-FREIGHT RATE SLASH of 
50% is expected after delivery of tur- 
boprop cargo planes ordered by Pan 
American World Airways from Lock- 
heed at cost of $60 million. Scheduled 
for early 1962 delivery, the twelve 
Super Hercules planes will carry 35- 
ton payload nonstop across Atlantic, 
cruise at 360 m.p.h. 


NEW FTC POWERS for enforcement 
will speed agency’s actions against 
price discrimination, mergers, etc. Un- 
der new law, FTC orders against Clay- 
ton Act violations are binding within 
60 days after issuance, unless appealed 
to courts. Old system required advance 
court approval of FTC orders. 


SHOULDER-FIRED MISSILE, to 
be named Red-Eye, will be developed 
for Army and Marines by General Dy- 
namics Corp.’s Convair division under 
$6,000,000 contract. New surface-to- 
air weapon looks like World War II 
bazooka, is electronically guided. for 
use against low-flying planes. 
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pected attack. Cried Steelworkers Boss 
David J. McDonald: ‘The astronomical 
profit figures completely demolish the ex- 
cuse the companies have used to force 
this shutdown. How can they possibly 
justify a heartless denial of needed bene- 
fits to their workers, who have produced 
this mammoth pile of profits?” 

Veiled Warnings. McDonald’s words 
failed to soften industry's determination 
to hold the line on wages. To head off 
any background maneuvering by McDon- 
ald to win Government intervention— 
and serve new notice that the industry 
is prepared to hold out during a long 
strike—Big Steel's Blough joined a pledge 
to hold prices with a veiled warning to 
the Government not to interfere in nego- 
tiations. Said he: “Whatever the length 
of the strike, and whatever the eventual 
outcome of the negotiations—so long as 
they are voluntary—we in U.S. Steel do 
not intend to raise the general level of 
our steel prices in the foreseeable future.” 

Blough got quick backing from Bethle- 


affected by the strike. They have made 
no serious, conscientious, continuous ef- 
forts to reach an agreement. They have 
resisted efforts of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service to hold more 
face-to-face meetings. This is no way to 
bargain. I know that the American people 
join me in urging them to get down to 
serious collective bargaining and to meet 
together daily to reach an early, just and 
equitable settlement.” 


Summer Hum 

Despite the steel strike (see above), 
U.S. business hummed on to new heights. 

One of the biggest gainers was building. 
The Commerce Department estimated 
that new construction in July reached 
$5.2 billion, up 3% from June and 14% 
from July a year ago. Total work put in 
place in the first seven months of 1959 
was $30.1 billion, 159% ahead of the same 
period last year. Outlays for new private 
building in July rose to $3.6 billion to 
push the seven-month total 16% ahead 


stood 49% above that period last year. 
bringing operations to an annual rate of 
6,135,000 passenger cars and 1,200,000 
trucks. For automakers, July’s estimated 
production of 551,200 cars made it the 
third best July in history. 

Such activity did its part to brighten 
the unemployment picture. The Labor 
Department removed 14 more major in- 
dustrial centers from its list of areas of 
heavy unemployment, reported employ- 
ment gains in nearly all of the 149 key 
centers that it surveys. The change brings 
the number of areas with “substantial” 
joblessness down to 46, compared with 
89 at the worst of the recession. 


AVIATION 


Jet-Age Boarding 

With the thought that climbing an old- 
fashioned ramp to board a jet plane is 
like using a ladder to mount a race horse. 
American Airlines last week introduced 
the first true jet-age boarding system. At 





Associated Press 


AMERICAN AIRLINES’ New LoapING System IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Better than using a ladder to get on a race horse. 


hem’s Homer, who said that his company 
would like to cut steel prices “eventually” 
if it can win the contract changes in 
local working practices demanded by the 
industry. Homer called the industry's ex- 
perience with Government fact-finding 
boards “not a very happy one,” ob- 
liquely warned Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, who stepped into the fray fort- 
night ago as a one-man fact-finding board, 
to stick to assembling the facts, Even a 
“token” wage hike, said Homer, would be 
inflationary because it would cause in- 
creases in such industries as aluminum, 
which last week extended its contract 
with the steelworkers’ union until 30 days 
after a steel-strike settlement (with any 
wage increases retroactive to Aug. 1). 
By week's end, Labor Secretary Mitch- 
ell had heard enough. In a sizzling state- 
ment, he accused both sides of doing 
“very little to measure up to their own 
responsibilities to the American people 
and to the thousands of workers who are 
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of a year ago. Biggest gains were in 
home building, which leveled in July at 
a seven-month rate 32% above last year. 
So great is the demand for funds to 
finance home mortgages that Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin Jr. warned: “Overstimulation 
of building activity under currently de- 
veloping boom conditions” must be held 
in check to avoid a later downturn. 

Machine-tool orders, prime indicator 
of industrial activity, rose 38% above 
May to hit a new two-year high in June, 
one of the most significant gains since 
the orders started to turn up last fall. 
The June total of $67.3 million was more 
than double last June’s. pushed six-month 
orders to $307.2 million v. last year's 
$179.8 million. 

Part of the upturn was due to the 
auto industry's retooling for 1960 models. 
As automakers began phasing out pro- 
duction of their 1959 models, their pro- 
duction for the year’s first seven months 


a cost of more than $100,000, it put into 
operation at San Francisco’s International 
Airport a system of “jetwalks.” 

The system consists of two soundproof 
and weatherproof corridors, red-carpeted 
and glass-enclosed, which extend from the 
terminal at plane-door level on a high, 
fixed base. First-class passengers enter a 
short jetwalk that leads to the plane's 
front door via a short gondola that slides 
to the door on a monorail. Other passen- 
gers walk a longer distance along a jet- 
walk that runs parallel to the plane, enter 
the rear door through a telescoping cor- 
ridor that can be moved out to the door 
on wheels. Both devices are operated elec- 
trically from a console that can raise, low- 
er or telescope the ramp to suit the plane. 

The new system enables American to 
load or unload a 112-passenger Boeing 
707, rain or shine, in three to five min- 
utes. The line intends to install the jet 
boarding system in other U.S. cities be- 
fore year’s end. 
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HE comeback 

champion of U.S. 
business so far in 
1959 is a horn- 
handed engineer 
who has a word of 
advice for every fal- 
tering firm: “You 
must compete in areas where you are 
prepared to compete.” With this credo, 
Harold Eugene Churchill, 56, climbed 
to the presidency of Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. and led the company back from 
the brink of bankruptcy. Unlike other 
auto chief executives, Churchill does not 
compete as a supersalesman or financial 
whiz. He came up as an oldtime, dirty- 
fingernail mechanic, who still loves to 
tinker under an open hood. Realizing 
that S.-P. could not battle model-for- 
model against the Big Three, he put 
all his mechanical skill into a single car 
—the compact, chrome-clean, low-priced 
(from $1,925) Lark. The results: S.-P. 
has produced 126,000 Lark ‘59s (v. 50,- 
ooo Studebakers of all kinds a year ago), 
lifted first-half sales to $210 million (v. 
$71 million), earned $12 million (v. a 
first-half ’58 loss of $13 million). 

All his working life, Harold Churchill 
figured that the way to compete was to 
produce an “ideal” small car, but it took 
him many years to do it. He got into 
Studebaker 33 years ago as a half-trained 
engineer (two years at Western Michi- 
gan University), gained a name as “the 
guy who did everything.’ He was one of 
the three men who engineered the “econ- 
omy” '39 Champion (priced as low as 
$675). During the war he began turning 
out the famed tank-like Weasel for the 
U.S. just so days after the company got 
the order. He filed more than 50 auto- 
motive patents, but he still had not pro- 
duced his “ideal” compact car. 


Art Shay 


HE chance finally came when Church- 

ill was elected S.-P.’s do-or-die presi- 
dent in 1956. Out rolled his austere, 
cheap ($1,795) Scotsman. That car 
missed, but it taught Churchill that U.S, 
buyers want more than a stripped-down 
version of a costlier car. So he built a 
new car, presided over every mechanical 
detail, hustled out to the plant at any 
hour of day or night when a decision 
was needed. The Big Three have been 
working on their compact cars for a 
year or more. The Lark was driven 
into showrooms just seven months aft- 
er the decision to build it, because, 
says Chief Engineer Gene Hardig, the 
company has no tangle of committees 
to worry about. “I just call Church 
and get a decision.” 
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HAROLD CHURCHILL 


Man on a Lark 


The company’s ad budget and dealer 
network are so limited that, as Church- 
ill says, “our car must sell itself.” He 
constantly preaches quality, plasters 
plants with signs proclaiming, QUALITY 
CAN'T BE REPAIRED INTO A CAR. He fears 
that as the U.S. living standard has gone 
up, the pride of the U.S. worker in doing 
a quality job has gone down. “Mercedes- 
Benz products are the highest crafted 
autos in the world,” he says of the West 
German cars that S.-P. distributes in 
the U.S. “We couldn't build the kind of 
product Mercedes-Benz builds.” Mer- 
cedes’ maker, Daimler-Benz, also has a 
high regard for Churchill. It has invest- 
ed about $5,000,000 in S.-P. preferred 
shares that can be converted after 1960 
into some 5% of S.-P.’s common. S.-P. 
stock has already risen so high (from a 
*58 low of $2.874 to $12.50 last week) 
that a group of banks that last year for- 
gave $38.2 million in corporate debt in 
return for convertible preferred with a 
par value of $16.5 million have begun 
to sell the shares at a profit. 


INCE taking over at S.-P., Church- 

ill has cut executive payrolls from 
$1,250,000 to $350,000, even reduced his 
own salary from $64,000 to $60,000 a 
year—peanuts by Detroit standards. Like 
other S.-P. executives in South Bend, 
Ind., he occupies a small office amid a 
clutter of gingerbready desks, cheaply 
painted walls. He lunches in S.-P.’s small 
dining room; one of his favorite dishes 
is hash. His home life is just as plain. 
A man who cannot keep from, working 
with his hands, he rebuilt a roo-year-old 
farmhouse from a tumbledown wreck, 
sanded his own floors, put in plumbing 
and electricity. On his 8o acres he rais- 
es cattle (56 beefy Herefords) and 
corn (yield: 110 bu. per acre), enjoys 
gardening (from Bibb lettuce to small 
yews ) and finishing furniture in his home 
workshop (“It’s the scabbiest workshop 
you've ever seen”). 

Churchill admits that his Lark is not 
the ultimate. One fault: the six-cylinder 
model is underpowered (he is beefing it 
up). He is not afraid of the Big Three’s 
forthcoming compact cars. “They will 
have six-cylinder compact cars, but we 
have an eight,” says he. S.-P. will add a 
1960 Lark four-door station wagon and 
a convertible, but confidently will make 
no basic changes in style. Churchill is 
betting that the Big Three’s entries will 
fan public interest in U.S. smaller cars, 
double the market to more than 20%. 
And he believes that his Lark—already 
off to a flying start—will wing away 
with a fair share of it. 
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EARNINGS 


Increases for All 

One of Wall Street’s favorite guessing 
games in recent weeks: “When will oils 
begin to catch up with the rest of the 
market?” The answer came last week, as 
surging oil-company earnings reports gave 
oil shares their sharpest rise since the 
easing of the Suez crisis in December 
1956. Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) rose 34 
points to 544 as it reported earnings of 
$1.47 per share. v. $1.22 in the first half 
last year. Gulf Oil Corp. stock added 63 
points during the week to close at 1164. 
after reporting first-half earnings of $4.38 
per share, v. $3.57 last year. 

The earnings rise came from a sfrong 
demand for oil products that exceeded 
earlier industry forecasts. With record six- 
month sales of $621 million, Sinclair Oil 
Corp. boosted profits to $1.76 per share, 
v. $1.45 in the first half last year, Second- 
half prospects, noted Sinclair Chairman 
P. C. Spencer, are even brighter. Said 
he: “In July gasoline prices began to 
strengthen appreciably, and if this trend 
can be maintained, it is reasonable to 
expect that the remainder of 1959 should 
continue to show improvement.” 

From nearly all sectors of industry, 
earnings were rising in what appeared to 
be the biggest quarterly gain over the 
comparable quarter a year before since 
the end of World War II. General Motors’ 
Chairman Frederic G. Donner reported 
that corporate sales of $3.3 billion in the 
second quarter were the second best in 
history for that period (best: 1955's $3.4 
billion). G.M.’s first-half earnings climbed 
to $2.08 per share, v. $1.17 in the same 
period last year. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. showed how well it had stepped up 
efficiency under President Mark W. Cre- 
sap Jr., raised second-quarter earnings to 
a record $1.12 per share, through operat- 
ing economies that overcame lower sales. 
For the first half, Westinghouse earned 
$1.92 per share, v. $1.70 last year. Cresap 
and Westinghouse Chairman Gwilym A. 
Price forecast increases in sales and new 
orders during the second half. 

Other half-year earnings (per share): 


OILS 1958 1959 
Socony Mobil Oil $1.30 $1.59 
Sun Oil 1.01 1.87 
Cities Service 1.68 1.76 
Ohio Oil 1.15 141 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1.85 1.87 

ORUGS & CHEMICALS 
Merck 135 1.48 
Rexall Drug & Chemical 60 90 
Johnson & Johnson 1.13 1.30 

METALS 
American Can 1.07 1.28 
Revere Copper & Brass 79 1.99 
National Lead 1.70 2.21 
Alcoa 88 1,32 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 66 72 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 1.63 2.40 
Revion 1.73 1.90 
U.S. Rubber 1.06 2.85 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 74 1.01 
Raytheon 1.29 1.49 
Eastman Kodak -% 1.36 
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CORPORATIONS 


Successful Schizophrenia 

At 9 a.m. each weekday, tavo Cadillacs 
purr up to the front and rear doors of the 
modern, lawn-surrounded factory of the 
Kaynar Corp. in Los Angeles. Brainy, 
lightly muscled Kenneth Reiner, 43, Kay- 
nar’s president, gets out at the rear door. 
Brawny (5 ft. 8 in., 165 Ibs.), outgoing 
Frank Klaus, 44. vice president and treas- 
urer, gets out at the front. Each is careful 
not to meet the other. 

Klaus and Reiner work in separate of- 
fices, purposely isolated at opposite ends 
of the sprawling (100.000 sq. ft.) factory, 
have no intercoms, do not consult with 
each other on the telephone, rarely mix 
socially. Yet their purposefully separated 
management has driven Kaynar in 16 
years from a two-man shop to the world’s 
largest manufacturer of an unlikely com- 
bination of products: self-locking aircraft 
nuts and women’s hairclips. Last week, 


Bill Early 


PARTNER REINER 
In at the rear door, 


with sales humming on four continents at 
the rate of $rs5 million yearly, Kaynar 
opened a new plant in France to take ad- 
vantage of the low-tariff common market. 

"Grievous Suffering.'’ When they first 
met on the Purdue University campus, 
Students Reiner and Klaus haggled over 
the price of a secondhand psychology 
textbook that Reiner wanted to sell. Says 
Klaus: “The argument was academic. I 
didn’t have any money.” Klaus and Reiner 
soon found a source. After Minneapolis- 
Honeywell offered Reiner a postgraduation 
job—and then withdrew the offer—they 
drove to Minneapolis, badgered the com- 
pany into a cash settlement on grounds of 
“inconvenience and grievous mental suf- 
fering.’ They headed for California, 
opened a candy business that folded when 
World War II came along. 

With the remains of their candy cash, 
they rented a small, windowless garage 
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in downtown Los Angeles, started the 
Kaynar Corp. in 1943 on the strength of 
an order for bolt retainers from Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. They picked up ma- 
chinery at auctions, set up a profitable, 
24-hour operation, spelling each other at 
the machines. When war's end grounded 
the aircraft nut-and-bolt business, Engi- 
neer Reiner invented the Lady Ellen Klip- 
pie, an improved woman's hairclip that 
has captured 90% of the market. Later, 
he invented the Kaylock nut, a self- 
locking aircraft nut so light that it re- 
duced the B-52’s weight by 606 Ibs., is 
now used by 90% of U.S. aircraft makers. 

Brains & Money. Though the growing 
company needed Reiner’s inventive genius 
and Klaus’s gift for selling, the partners 
haggled constantly about how to run the 
business. “All of a sudden,” says Klaus, 
“we found we couldn't afford that luxury. 
What we needed was action, not conver- 
sation.” They split management duties 
down the middle, isolated themselves from 
each other except for a Monday dinner, 
at which they make all corporate deci- 
sions. Says Klaus: “Ken Reiner's the 
brains of this outfit. As for me, I figure 
if you don’t have brains, there’s only one 
thing left—make money.” 

The company’s success has enabled its 
two unlikely partners to go their separate 
ways in style. Klaus, the son of former 
(1913) World Middleweight Boxing 
Champion Frank Klaus, spends his leisure 
hours water skiing and practicing ballet 
with his wife and two daughters (his two 
sons prefer other sports). Reiner likes to 
battle constituted authority, from the De- 
fense Department to the Los Angeles city 
fathers. He employs a full staff of law- 
yers to aid him in his causes. His pet 
project; because he deplores the state of 
education in public schools, he recently 
spent $300,000 to build a private ele- 
mentary school for his own and his neigh- 
bors’ children. 


GOVERNMENT 
Sex in the Factory 


When Charles Santangelo, a magazine 
and comic-book printer of the Charlton 
Press Inc. of Derby, Conn. (Atomic 
Mouse, Hush Hush, Secrets of Young 
Brides), returned from vacation last Feb- 
ruary, he got a double shock. He heard 
reports that the firm’s composing-room 
employees had been “molesting” women 
workers in the plant—patting them, whis- 
tling at them, and making gamy com- 
ments about what Brooklyn calls “the 
built.” He also learned that the eight men 
had joined the International Typographi- 
cal Union. They were all fired. Last week, 
in a tough yet tongue-in-cheek decision, a 
National Labor Relations Board trial ex- 
aminer ruled that union organizing, not 
sex, was responsible for the firings, or- 
dered the men reimbursed with lost pay. 
He also read Boss Santangelo a lecture of 
his own on factory life. 

NLRB Examiner John F. Funke de- 
cided that the pattings and improprieties 
had come a month before the men were 
fired and had been regarded as “trivial” by 


management at the time, thus could not 
be the reason for the firings. “Credulity.” 
said Funke, “is a girdle that can be 
stretched only so far.” Funke agreed that 
some employers would “sacrifice the im- 
mediate interest of their business to main- 
tain a standard of propriety and de- 
corum at which Victoria herself would not 
cavil,”" but, he said, Santangelo “could 
not be described as Victorian.” Added 
Examiner Funke: “The contiguous em- 
ployment of male and female in offices 
and plants has inevitably led to a relax- 
ing of formal barriers and to a tolerance 
of casual badinage and conduct not free 
from overtones of sex.” 


Mutual (Really) Security 
The U.S. Treasury has repeatedly pro- 
claimed that the outflow of gold from the 
U.S. gives no cause for alarm. Last week 
there were signs of a shift in this attitude 
by the Administration, and with it a pos- 
sible shift in U.S. foreign economic-aid 





Bill Early 


PARTNER KLaAvus 
Out at the front door. 


policy. The change was prompted by the 
fact that the U.S. loss of gold from Jan. 1 
to July 24 was $898 million; the U.S. 
foreign-payments deficit this year will run 
$4.9 billion. Much of the deficit comes 
from the $5.5 billion the U.S. will spend 
this year in foreign aid, loans and mili- 
tary help. 

Shaping up is a drive not to pare but to 
share the aid burden with Germany, Brit- 
ain, France, and even some of the under- 
developed nations. This would be done 
by creating an International Development 
Association, dubbed “Ida.” Ida was intro- 
duced to last fall's meeting of the World 
Bank «Tre, Oct. 20), but failed to get 
far because the U.S. did not push it with 
vigor. Now the U.S. expects to plump 
hard for Ida at the World Bank’s Sep- 
tember meeting in Washington, set it up 
with initial capital of $1 billion (one- 
third contributed by the U.S.) by late 
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1960, gradually make it shift more and 
more of the aid burden from individual 
nations. 

Because developing nations have a 
growing need for all kinds of capital—not 
just dollars—Ida would make loans and 
accept payments in soft currencies as well 
as hard. To get a loan. a borrower would 
have to ante up some of his own money. 
Having a stake in Ida, the soft-currency 
countries would have a real incentive to 
spend Ida’s money with prudence. 


MANAGEMENT 
New Course for TWA 


Strolling through the terminal at Lon- 
don Airport recently, ex-Navy Secretary 
Charles Thomas, 61, now boss of Trans 
World Airlines, was approached by a TWA 
captain. Blurted the captain: “I just 
wanted to thank you for turning a losing 
team into a winning one.”’ Charlie Thomas 
shared the captain's relief. When he took 
over as president and chief executive of- 
ficer of TWA just a year ago, the line was 
flying low and slow; it had operated with- 
out a president for six months, had lost 
close to $12 million. Last week TWA was 
back to cruising altitude, thanks not only 
to Thomas but to the astonishing success 
of its jets and the upsurge in all air traffic. 

Despite a $3.8 million loss in the first 
quarter, TWA reported first-half earnings 
of $1.6 million, expects “better than sub- 
stantial” profits for the year v. a $1.8 mil- 
lion loss last year when it was in the worst 
position of any major U.S. airline (Tre, 
Dec. 1). This week TWA, which received 
its jets after competitors American and 
Pan American, will add jet service to 
Philadelphia and Kansas City, bringing to 
ten the number of cities that its jets 
serve. TWA benefited from break-in bugs 
that other lines have found in Boeing 707s 
(Time, June 8), which helped it maintain 
a topflight, on-time performance, with 
80% of its jets departing within ten min- 
utes of schedule. 

92°, Full. Even more impressive for 
the balance sheet is TWA's jet load factor 
of 92%, which helped hike the line's 
domestic-revenue passenger miles 5.7% 
over July 1958. While total revenues rose 
from $280 million to $307 million for the 
year ended June 30, operating expenses 
have stayed level because of the reor- 
ganization of the line and staff cuts 
started by Thomas’ predecessor, Carter 
Burgess, and continued by Thomas. 

TWA still has problems. Its interna- 
tional division, which does not yet have 
jets, is expected to operate at a loss this 
year. Thomas denies that TWA is about 
to sell the overseas business, an industry 
rumor prompted by a plan to transfer to 
Pan American six long-range Boeing jets 
(cost: $40 million). Thomas has found 
that one 707 will do the work of three 
piston planes (instead of two. as originally 
expected), is willing to sell to Capital 
Airlines six Convair 880 medium-range 
jets, on order for TWA. The sale would 
relieve TWA’s eccentric owner, Howard 
Hughes, of a $21 million bill; he would 
still have to raise an estimated $200 mil- 
lion to pay for 37 jets still on order. 
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Walter Daran 
TWA PrestmDENT THOMAS 


From losers to winners. 


September Deadline. So far, TWA’s 
14 Boeing 707s are being operated on a 
stopgap, short-term leasing arrangement 
with Hughes Tool Co. Hughes will be 
pressed to decide by Sept. 30, when the 
lease arrangement expires, if he will raise 
the money to complete payment on the 
jets by a major refinancing of TWA or by 
other means. Whatever the choice, Hughes 
and TWA are in a far stronger position 
than they were eight months ago, when it 
looked as if Hughes might be forced to 
give up control of part of his holdings to 
raise money. Says Charlie Thomas: “The 
planes will be financed conventionally 
and soundly without Hughes’s losing any 
significant control.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Boat Light. A yachtsman’s anchor light 
equipped with an electronic eye that turns 
the light on at dusk and off at dawn is 
being sold by Guest Marine Products of 
Long Island City, N.Y. Price: $18.75. 

Pinless Diapers. Diapers fastened with 
tabs of Velcro, a nonmetallic, Zipper-like 
fastener made of tiny nylon eyes and 
hooks (True, Sept. 8), will be put on sale 
by the Riegel Textile Corp. of Manhattan. 
Adjustable in size, the diapers can be se- 
cured by pressing two tabs together. Price: 
$3 for a box of three. 

Reflecting Runway. A reflecting paint 
for airport runways and taxi strips that 
makes them brightly visible at night is 
being sold by Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. The mixture. called Scotch- 
Rok, reflects a plane’s landing lights two 
miles away. 

Electronic Watch. Bulova Watch Co. 
will put an electronic watch on sale 
next year. The watch will use transistors 
to eliminate mainspring and balance wheel 
(electric watches do away only w:th the 
mainspring), will weigh no more than a 
regular wristwatch. 


MISCELLANY 


Flash. In Victoria, B.C., a 13-year-old 
boy reported to radio station CDKA that 
his family barn burned down, won $2 for 
the best news tip of the day, later con- 
fessed that he started the fire. 





Give & Take. In Salt Lake City, when 
she returned to her parked car, Joann 
Nordgren found her purse missing and a 
prim note: “It is unwise to leave a purse 
in an unlocked automobile.” 


Balanced Budget. In Bingol, Turkey, 
after he brought back a young beauty to 
marry his son but found that the son had 
meanwhile married another, Suleyman 
Mahci decided not to waste the dowry 
money, married the girl himself. 


To the Point. In Manila, P.I., after 
police reported four killings in a month by 
primitive weapons, Mayor Arsenio Lacson 
proposed an ordinance requiring licenses 
for possession of bows and arrows, blow- 
pipes and darts. 


Moving Ahead. In Stafford, England, 
Burglar Leslie Thompson was jailed for 
three years after he got a bank loan to 
“expand his business,”’ used the money to 
buy a van for hauling his loot. 


With Seasoning. In Los Angeles, Sam 
Lieberman won a divorce from his third 
wife after testifying: “She said for me to 
do my own cooking. If I do my own 
cooking, why should I need a wife?” 


The Vanishing Male. In Toronto, Ont., 
sadly announcing that for the first time 
in 102 years there would be no award 
for the dog-hero-of-the-year, the Humane 
Society explained: “Pampered living has 
ended the day of the city he-dogs.” 


Rerun. In Yamamoto, Japan, after 
serving a year in prison for stealing a TV 
set from a private home, Shuhei Ito again 
tried for the same set, was arrested and 
sentenced to another year in the same cell. 
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Return Bout. In Abilene, Texas, after 
calling the cops when her husband hit her, 
an irate housewife refused to sign a com- 
plaint, explained: “I'll whip him myself.” 


Happy Ending. In Winston-Salem, 
N.C., after R. L. Moore, proprietor of a 
gun shop. had the name of the street he 
was on changed to Gunsmoke, a group of 
disgruntled church members petitioned to 
have it changed to Joylight. 


Chink in the Armor. In Alfreton,*Eng- 
land, when the government told Farmer 
Samuel Critchlow that he must stop neg- 
lecting his venerable 15th century manor 
house, which is lacking part of its roof, 
has tomatoes blooming in the banquet 
hall and sweet peas growing in the dun- 
geon, he explained, “The real blame lies 
with Oliver Cromwell, who came here 
with his cannon.” 
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Here's the economy champ—the Ford Styleside pickup for ’59. 


‘59 FORD PICKUPS GIVE 
25.2% MORE MPG! 


Certified! 25.2% 


gallon than the average of other 


more miles per 


leading pickups in Economy Show- 
down tests. And 25.2% means five 
days’ driving on four days’ gas! 


Now, from independent research 
engineers come certified facts on 
truck economy! 


Standard six-cylinder models of 
all leading '9-ton pickups were put 
through the same series of road trials. 
After careful break-in and tune-up, 
they were tested at low speed and 
high . . . in simulated city traffic and 
door-to-door delivery. 


And the’59 Fords outstripped every 
other make in every test. Altogether, 
they delivered 25.2% more miles per 
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gallon than the average of all the 
other pickups! Here’s the record— 
certified by the nation’s leading inde- 
pendent automotive research firm: 


"59 Ford Pickups’ advantage 
42.6% more mpg than Make “D” 
3 @ more mpg than Make “I”’ 
2 @ more mpg than Make “C”’ 
¢ more mpg than Make “‘S’”’ 
® more mpg than Make “G” 


25.2% more mpg than average 


A 25% advantage in gas mileage 
mounts up fast, too! It’s one gallon 


Go FORD: WARD for savings 


saved in every five. One day in five 
.. . gas-free! Over the years you own 
a truck, it can save you hundreds of 
gallons—and dollars! Get all the facts 
at your Ford Dealer’s now! 


All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 


independent automotive 
research organization” 
“HAME AVALASLE OF ETOUEST. 
Send inquiry te: P.O. Gon 2487 


Ferd Drmaien Pend Mater Compeny 
Deen 3), Mockegen 





FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 
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BOOKS 





Vanitas 


To judge from the wares on the book- 
store counters, anyone with a manuscript 
on his hands can find a publisher these 
days. Yet every year produces thousands 
of would-be writers whose work is so 
dreadful that even the most tolerant pub- 
lishing firms will not put it in print. For 
these devotees of letters wait the ‘vanity 
presses,” which print almost anything—at 
fees from the authors ranging between 
about $900 and $6,000. While there is 
nothing illegal in paying for the pleasure 
of seeing one’s words in print, the Federal 
Trade Commission objects to vanity pub- 





Ben Martin 
ExposiT1on’s UHLAN 


Immortality from $900 up. 


lishers who mislead clients into thinking 
that they may land on the bestseller lists, 
has obtained consent orders against five 
firms in two years. Currently, FTC is 
launching a series of “consumer alerts” 
to put “naive” authors on guard. 

A fascinating example of how the van- 
ity firms work was provided by New 
York’s Exposition Press, one of the leaders 
in the field, during FTC hearings two 
years ago. Up to a point, Exposition— 
which has since entered into a consent 
order promising to mend its ways—went 
through the routine of a regular publish- 
ing house. But the difference between 
what an editor reported to Publisher Ed- 
ward Uhlan and what Uhlan wrote to the 
author—in persuading him that it was 
worth his money to have his book pub- 
lished—was both funny and _ pathetic. 
Items from the FTC hearings: 

Report to Uhlan: “This book is dated, 
dreadfully written and sentimental in 
tone ... 1 can't think of any general 
sales possibilities for this book . . . This 
is probably autobiographical fiction, since 
the details of military-school life are ex- 
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haustively gone into, and the author is 
far from inventive.” 

Uhlan Letter to Author: “The editorial 
reports that have come to my attention 
have been most favorable. After going 
over it myself, I am pleased to find that 
I agree with what has been said. Two 
Years Under Arms is a tribute to the 
enthusiasm, the vigor, the beauty of 
youth.” 

e 

Report to Uhlan: “This is the worst 
book I have ever edited. It is incoherent, 
illiterate, without sense, reason, or simple 
understanding ... This is literally an 
insane book on the need of men to look 
to God . . . Itshould be buried quickly, 
for the insanity and hysteria and illiteracy 
make it a menace to Exposition Press.” 

Uhlan to Author; “Your literary style 
is like the Gospels, and like the writing in 
the New Testament, it is clear, simple and 
sincere . . . Your book is for now and 
tomorrow.” 

e 

Report to Uhlan: “Stupid fairy stories.” 

Uhlan to Author: “We are delighted 
with your children’s stories.” 

oO 

Publisher Uhlan was raised in Man- 
hattan’s Hell’s Kitchen, got into “the 
business of getting something out of some- 
one for a price” while living in city con- 
valescent homes after a crippling attack 
of polio at the age of four. “With the con- 
tents of food packages my mother had 
sent me,” he wrote in his vanity-published 
autobiography, Rogue of Publishers’ Row, 
“IT inveigled a _ fascinating storyteller 
among the older boys into spinning yarns 
for me. A chocolate bar was good for Jack 
and the Beanstalk; a banana would buy 
Bluebeard or The King of the Golden 
River My friend, however, was a 
cold-blooded proposition; as soon as he 
got his fists on my food, he'd quit 
Today the tables are turned. The yarn 
spinners now pay me.” 

Uhlan blandly admits that his authors 
can expect little more than self-satisf 
tion out of having him publish their 
work. “All I offer is immortality,” he says. 
“Most of the authors are over 70, and 
they know they'll get it soon.” 


The Lady Was a Bourbon 


Daucuter oF France (336 pp.jJ— 
V. Sackville-West—Doubleday ($4.95). 


Anne Marie Louise d'Orléans, Duchess 
of Montpensier, Chatellerault and St. 
Fargeau, Sovereign of Dombes, Princess 
of Joinville and Laroche-sur-Yon, Dau- 
phine of Auvergne, and Fille de France, 
was something of a royal office joke. But 
since the office was the 17th century 
French court—Louis XIII was her uncle, 
Louis XIV her first cousin—the lady left 
footnotes in the sands of time. Biog- 
rapher V. (for Victoria Mary) Sackville- 
West, 67, has written a witty, informal, 
entertaining book about the bedeviled 
woman who was known not by her titles, 





but with simple Bourbon haughtiness as 
plain Mademoiselle. 

Kings Must Please. Mademoiselle led a 
life of rueful anticlimax. In a setting 
where devious femininity was an accepted 
tactic, Mademoiselle was a blunt, soldier- 
ly Amazon famed for her huge nose. 
Obviously destined for a European 
throne, she rejected princes and kings 
who proposed to her or were proposed for 
her—Charles II of England, Alfonso VI 
of Portugal, Philip 1V of Spain. With an 
annual income of nearly $1,000,000, she 
was the richest princess in Europe; yet 
the man who raided her fortune the most 
shamelessly was her own weak-spined 
father, the Duke of Orleans. 

Self-cast as a latter-day Joan of Arc 
in the Fronde, a kind of comic-opera 





MAbDEMOISELLE & FATHER 
Martyrdom at $1,000,000 a year. 


civil war of the disgruntled French no- 
bility, Mademoiselle achieved only -the 
boring martyrdom of five years’ rural 
banishment from the Paris she loved. 
After 43 years of stalwart virginity in 
the most lascivious court in Europe, she 
fell passionately in love with a toy-soldier- 
sized captain in the king's guards, one 
Count de Lauzun, who was half a dozen 
years and a foot or so her junior. She 
wooed him ardently. For three happy 
days, Louis XIV gave his grudging con- 
sent to the match, then withdrew it when 
a storm of popular protest blew up. The 


Sun King broke Mademoiselle’s heart 
with the wondrously uncharacteristic 
words: “Kings must please the public.” 


Gentlemen Don't Wait. Biographer 
West (the wife of British Historian- 
Diplomat Harold Nicolson) has skillfully 
woven Mademoiselle’s figure, with her 
private ardors and ironies, into the larger 
tapestry of the history, manners, and 
morals of Bourbon France. Contemporary 
readers are likely to be more startled by 
the manners than the morals. The Queen’s 
own gentleman-in-waiting thought noth- 
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ing of dropping the royal hand for a 
visser contre la tapis- 





moment “pour aller 
serie.’ Garbage filled the rank Parisian 
streets, but the stench of the dandies at 
court was almost as overpowering. The 
plumed and perfumed male of the era 
might choose from 50 shades of stockings 
with which to drape his shapely shanks. 
Some of the morosely fanciful hues 
dying monkey, resuscitated corpse, lost 
time, mortal sin, and (says Author West 
primly) “others too squalid for polite 
pages.” 

Mademoiselle crammed her voluminous 
journals with vivid vignettes. One episode 
she understandably failed to record con- 
cerned Count de Lauzun who hid under 
the bed of Mme. de Montespan, mistress 
to Louis XIV, and later mimicked her 
conversation back to her word for word. 
Mademoiselle did describe the bloodiest 
battle of the Fronde. when she saw the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld staggering to- 
ward her, “having received a musket-ball 
through his eyes and nose. so that his 
eyes seemed to be falling out, and he 
kept blowing the blood away as though 
he feared one of his eyes might fall 
into his mouth.” 

Like La Rochefoucauld, Mademoiselle 
was destined to die in bed. But even 
death did not spare her a final character- 
istic misadventure. Her body lay in state 
for several days. Gossipist Saint-Simon 
describes the “most ridiculous thing” 
that then happened: “In mid-ceremony, 
the urn containing the entrails exploded 
with a frightful noise and a sudden 
insufferable stink. Instantly, there were 
the ladies, some of them swooning 
with horror, others taking flight . . . the 
monks . . . in the act of singing psalms 
all made for the doors ... the chaos 
Was extreme. 


Murder in Midsummer 


The best of modern mysteries equal 
or outrank the run-of-the-rental-shelf 
“straight” novel in almost every depart- 
ment—plotting, characterization, back- 
ground. They are novels of emotional 
conflict, in unusual settings, books that 
wrestle with the problems of frustration 
or greed or success. The traditional hole 
in the victim’s head is often added as a 
sort of casual dividend. Seasonal items: 
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Nor Me, Inspector, by He 
(207 pp.; Random House; 
author’s 32nd published novel 
with stylish, upper-middle-class Manhat- 
tanites who yearn for just those few extra 
thousands a year. This sort of yearning 
leads to murder for profit. The romantic 
side of the plot, offering the heroine a 
wide choice of elegant men, documents 
the complexity of a woman's mind and 
heart. The case is wrapped up by Inspec- 
tor McKee, nagged by his boss the com- 
missioner, who, in turn, is nagged by 
political pressures. Expertly tooled and 
shined, soundly constructed. 








Muroer Ano Biucgerry Pie, by Frances 
and Richard Lockridge (192 pp.; Lippin- 


cott; $2.°5), sets some highly improbable 
> ) I 
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booby traps for the Lockridges’ nice, lika- 
ble people in their quaintly respectable 
Connecticut town. The authors are such 
old hands at making their characters and 
backgrounds believable that the reader is 
persuaded to accept the whole bag of out- 
rageous melodrama: hanky-panky with a 
million-dollar will, baffling telephone calls 
in the middle of the night, mysterious 
footprints on the terrace, the fatal mug- 
ging of a key suspect, pursuit by a killer 
through a raging summer storm. Deserv- 
ing of Favorite Sleuth status: Detective 
Nathan Shapiro of Homicide, Manhattan 
West. a shambling, sad-eyed man who 
suspects that he is not really up to his 
job and ought to be pounding a beat in 
Brooklyn. Shapiro asks what seem to be 
all the wrong questions—but he ends up 
with all the right answers. 


SHaoow of Guitt, by Patrick Quentin 
(211 pp.: Random House; $2.95), has a 
hero who is both a stufied shirt and a 
weakling. He hesitates to tell his wife, a 
beautiful, bustling, overbearing heiress, 
that he wants to divorce her and marry 
his secretary, a colorless, clinging type 
named Eve. This triangular time bomb is 
the dominant theme, The young-love in- 
terest is entrusted to a boy who seems 
to be losing his wits (his mother died in 
a mental institution) anda pretty juvenile 
delinquent who is in danger of making a 
habit of motel weekends with married 
men, The murder victim is a gigolo-like 
blackmailer. Author Quentin is a skilled 
carpenter at knocking together a neat 
puzzle and in sending the reader haring 
off down a dozen false trails. But it is hard 
to be sympathetically involved with any 
of this yarn’s not-very-winning people. 
The attractive character is Lieut. Trant of 
Homicide, who is “‘priestlike,”’ gentle, al- 
most sorrowful—and coldly aware of all 
the damaging facts the suspects are try- 
ing to hide. 


THe Reat Gone Goose, by George 
Bagby (189 pp.; Crime C/ub; $2.95), fea- 
tures a far-out crew of unwashed, unman- 
terly beatniks who carry on a practically 
nonstop party in the apartment next door 
to the narrator’s. They make free with 
George's flat, his booze and his good name. 
When Sabra, the oddball girl who is the 
beats’ hostess and bankroll (“the goose 
ihat laid the golden eggs’), gets herself 
murdered, George turns out to be the No. 
1 suspect. It takes all that his friend In- 
spector Schmidt can do to get George out 
of this one. The beatniks are mild fun, 
but the plotting gets pretty intricate. 


THe SHort Cases oF Inspector Mal- 
Gret, by Georges Simenon (188 pp.; 
Crime Club; $2.95), are five stories about 
the pipe-smoking inspector, published in 
book form for the first time, and smooth- 
ly translated by U.S. Mystery Pros Law- 
rence G. Blochman and Anthony Boucher. 
The book entertainingly ambles through 
the sounds, sights and smells of Paris 
and the provinces, with the inspector who 
has the looks of a small French shopkeep- 
er and the mind of a great French logician. 
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Yves Debraine 
NOVELIST SIMENON 
The hole in the head is a dividend. 


THe Trouste at Saxey's, by John 
Creasey (182 pp.: Harper; $2.95), is 
basically a cliffhanging, Organization Man 
thriller about the fortunes and prospects 
of Chief Inspector Roger (“Handsome”) 
West of New Scotland Yard, Handsome 
has been the white-haired boy of the Yard 
for years. but things don’t look too good 
for him now that the new assistant com- 
missioner is in charge. Will Handsome get 
as much rope in solving murders as he got 
in the old days? Will he even survive the 
new-broom regime? The fascinating in- 
side details of Yard operations are adroit- 
ly blended with touches of murder, grand 
larceny and young romance. Nobody is 
better at this particular mixture than 
Novelist Creasey (Time, June 8), author 
of about 360 novels under various names, 
including J. J. Marric, creator of the dis- 
tinguished “Gideon” series. 


Mixed (Historical) Fiction 


THe Burraco Sovoiers, by John Preb- 
ble (256 pp.: Harcourt, Brace; $3.95), 
takes the reader back to the Indian terri- 
tory (later part of the state of Oklahoma) 
in 1868, when the bit was tight on both 
horse and recruit. The pay rate for caval- 
rymen was “thirteen dollars a month, less 
twelve and a half cents deduction for the 
Soldiers’ Home,”’ and the odds against a 
man’s getting back from a patrol were a 
little better than those for eventually 
getting to the home. The particular buf- 
falo soldiers of the title are an ill-horsed 
detachment of Negro volunteers, all for- 
mer slaves and displaced since the Year 
of Jubilo when Mr. Lincoln set them free. 
Three, serving their second hitches, are 
semi-pro by their own, if not their lieu- 
tenant's, reckonings; the other seven in- 
clude homeless kids, a mulatto misfit. an 
aged and ageless field hand with a whip- 
striped back. In the eyes of Lieut. Byrne 
—a D.P. himself, as the son of an evicted 


tenant farmer from County Galway— 





they are as motley as the roth Cavalry’s 
moniker for the whole of Troop M: the 
Calico Troop. 

Byrne is a man who commands strictly 
and by the book, a document he knows 
wearily and well after what seems a life- 
time-and-a-half as a professional sergeant 
in the regular U.S. Army. At 38. he holds 
his first commission in the roth Cavalry* 
without pride. He maintains that he is 
color-blind—to black. red and white. But 
two fierce military actions teach him dif- 
ferently. A forced march through the 
badlands ends in heroics and madness, 
stewed rattlesnake and deep swallows of 
horses’ blood. Finally, after many a dead- 
ly duel in the sun, comes a love feast 


among the minorities, which lifts this 
dryly authentic western onto a sur- 
prisingly high moral plain. English- 


born, Saskatchewan-raised Author Prebble 
richly deserves his new-won certificate 
as member of the Western Writers of 
America; his Indians have a minimum of 
wood about them and his soldiers a min- 
imum of tin. 


Seek THE Fair Land, by Walter Mack- 
en (308 pp.; Macmillan; $3.95), is a sort 
of western, too, although it is set in 17th 
century Ireland. A minority of English 
settlers were struggling with a cantanker- 
ous but unorganized mass of natives 
whose language. religion, law and cus- 
toms were totally different from their 
own, This lively historical novel deals 
with the mid-century years when Oliver 
Cromwell, having beheaded King Charles 
I, marched into Ireland with his venge- 
ful army to put a quietus to the Iris 
question. 

Cromwell failed, says Author Macken, 
because of “little men” like Dominick 
MacMahon, who proved that the human 
back is stronger than the oppressor's whip. 
Surviving the siege of Drogheda—during 
which his wife is murdered and one child 
struck dumb—stubborn Dominick dodges 
his way through sacked and smoking Ire- 
land accompanied by a saintly priest, 
helped by Irish guerrillas and making the 
customary hairbreadth escapes from gun 
and gallows. Author Macken brings such 
sweeping lyricism to this flight as to make 
it seem that plucky Dominick is battling 
his way the length of Siberia instead of 
the mere too miles from Drogheda to 
Galway Bay. 

A playwright (Home Is the Hero} and 
actor as well as novelist, Author Macken, 
43, lives by the shores of Lake Corrib 
in Galway and often makes his enchanted 
land come more alive than his desperate 
people. But—vaguely leaning on a real 
personage—he has created a fine, blood- 
curdling villain in the Cromwellian lieu- 
tenant, Sir Charles Coote, a chap so 
dark-dyed and nasty that readers will 
cheer when he is knifed to death in 
the next-to-last chapter by an incensed 
Irishman. 





* Until the Armed Forces’ 1948 integration. a 
Negro outfit stafied almost entirely by white 
officers, part of the 2nd Cavalry Division (Ee 
ropean theater) in World War II, 
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SURE LURE! Fish breathe through this Bemis bag because poly- 
ethylene holds water, yet can transmit oxygen and carbon dioxide. 
A dramatic display idea for merchandising live goldfish, it has 
dramatic industrial applications, too. Could your product use a 
breath of fresh sales air? Use Bemis flexibility for unusual problems. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 
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NET SALES! Fresh produce in Bemis Lenonet® open-mesh or 
Foto-Pak® “picture window” bags gets lots of air... but much 
of that glow of health is due to Bemis’ subtle color-engineering of 
the mesh so that apples look redder, oranges “‘oranger’’ and 
potatoes downright delicious. Could such fleribility help you? 


Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. 
Write: Product Development, 
408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Anatomy of a Murder. Producer- 
Director Otto Preminger’s impressive 
courtroom drama involving murder, rape 
and outspoken language about both. 
James Stewart as a deceptively easygoing 
lawyer and Lee Remick as an accident- 
prone tart are excellent, but famed Boston 
Lawyer Joseph N. Welch steals the show 
as the judge. 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish). For art- 
movie fans, the Bergman to reckon with is 
not Ingrid but Ingmar, a prolific writer- 
director; in this haunting movie, he ex- 
plores the spiritually empty space behind 
the busy life of an eminent old doctor. 

The Nun’s Story. Audrey Hepburn in a 
gloriously photographed but religiously 
shallow study of a Roman Catholic nun 
who finds that she can keep only two of 
her vows—obedience is her undoing. 

Porgy and Bess. Sam Goldwyn’s $7,000,- 
000 worth of jazz, color and pomp, plus 
Pear! Bailey and Sammy Davis Jr., falls 
short of what the Gershwin folk opera 
could have been on the screen. 

Ask Any Girl. Charming Shirley Mac- 
Laine inspires David Niven, a motiva- 
tional researcher, to do a little impulse 
buying himself. 


TELEVISION 


This is the week to go to the movies. 
The TV schedule is full of reruns and 
summer-limp musical variety programs. 
But the dedicated televiewer might try 
these shows: 


Wed., Aug. 5 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* Rerun of Prescription: Hypnosis, 
which shows how an often-abused medi- 
cal technique can be useful. 


Thurs., Aug. 6 
Who Pays? (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). A 
chance to look at the latest and possibly 
the last of a dying breed: the quiz show. 
Mike Wallace is M.C.; Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Celeste Holm and Gene Klavan 
serve as panelists. 


Sat., Aug. 8 
Cimarron City (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
A rollicking rerun of one western kidding 
another. George Montgomery has a high 
old time playing the hard-eyed hero of 
Have Sword, Will Duel. 


Sun., Aug. 9 

The Catholic Hour (NBC, 5:30-6 p.m.). 
An ecclesiastic fantasy—the trial of a 
cloistered nun accused of “deserting the 
world.” 

Conquest (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). After 
a season full of soaring space shots, Air 
Force Major David Simons’ record-break- 
ing 1957 balloon ascent (20 miles up) 
may seem minor stuff. But even in a re- 
run, it is an exciting adventure. 


Mon., Aug. 10 
Bold Journey (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Cooling fare for a summer evening— 
the ascent of Mt. McKinley, highest 
* All times E.D.T. 
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peak in North America (20,270 ft.), by 
Brad Washburn’s twelve-man, one-woman 
expedition. 

Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). The S00th hour of Westing- 
house-sponsored drama. Two Counts of 
Murder gives Raymond Massey and David 
Janssen a chance to tangle with politics, 
nepotism, young love, and just enough 
mayhem to keep the plot boiling. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. Sidney Poitier in 
Lorraine Hansberry’s electric first play 
about a South Side Chicago Negro fam- 
ily bargaining for happiness. 

J.B. Archibald MacLeish’s Job, though 
grey-flanneled and smartly modern, has 
real old-fashioned theatrical excitement. 

My Fair Lady holds the musical field, 
with The Music Man a close second, and 
Redhead (Gwen Verdon up) followed by 
Flower Drum Song just about rounding 
the box-office turn. 


Off Broadway 

Mark Twain Tonight! Actor Hal Hol- 
brook, 34, ages, rages and charms as he 
brilliantly re-creates the wit and wisdom 
of the 70-year-old humorist. 


Straw Hat 

Skowhegan, Me., Lakewood Theater: 
Gloria Swanson and Buddy Rogers in Red 
Letter Day, dramatic comedy by Andrew 
Rosenthal. 

Ogonquit, Me., Playhouse: Celeste 
Holm in What a Day!, a new musical, 
with Ronnie Graham. 

Framingham, Mass., Carousel Theater: 
Lloyd Bridges rolls the Runyon dice as 
Sky Masterson in Guys and Dolls. 

Bayville, L.L, North Shore Playhouse: 
Lady Gregory's translation of Mirando- 
lina, by Carlo Goldoni. 

East Hampton, L.L, John Drew Thea- 
ter: Shirley Booth in a bedroom farce, 
Nina, 

Nyack, N.Y., Tappan Zee Playhouse: 
Margaret Truman stars (but does not 
sing) in The Happy Time. 

Jutland, N.J., Hunterdon Hills Play- 
house: Joan Bennett and Donald Cook in 
Anniversary Waltz. 

Oxon Hill, Md., Rosecroft Music Cir- 
cus: Brigadoon, starring Doretta Morrow. 

Evergreen Park, Ill., Drury Lane Thea- 
ter: Remains to Be Seen, with Denise 
Darcel. ‘s 

Highland Park, Ul., Tenthouse Theater: 
Last season's Broadway hit, Rashomon, 
with last season’s Broadway star, Sessue 
Hayakawa. 

Kansas City, Mo., Starlight Theater: 
Gordon MacRae and his leading lady— 
wife Sheila in Bells Are Ringing. 

Dallas, State Fair Music Hall: Bob 
Crosby and Janis Paige make music in 
High Button Shoes. 

Santa Fe, N.M., Summer Theater: The 
original Fair Lady, Shaw's Pygmalion. 

Laguna Beach, Calif., Playhouse: The 
Diary of Anne Frank, with Jenny Hecht, 
Playwright Ben Hecht’s 15-year-old ac- 
tress daughter, who is almost as seasoned 
as Pop. 

Seattle, Showboat Theater: Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, produced by the Uni- 
versity of Washington's School of Drama. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Temple of the Golden Pavilion, by 
Yukio Mishima. Beauty’s dark power to 
paralyze the will is merely one among 
many meanings in this sensuously sym- 
bolic novel about the burning of a [4th 
century Buddhist temple. 

For 2¢ Plain, by Harry Golden. The 
twice-bestselling pickle-barrel philosopher 
(Only in America) may work too hard at 
being a Jewish Will Rogers, but he ram- 
bles on entertainingly about Southern 
foibles and the good old poor-boy days. 

The Satyricon of Petronius. A bawdy 
belly laugh at Nero’s Rome delivered by 
the worldliest Roman of them all and 
translated with unexpurgated wit by Clas- 
sicist William Arrowsmith. 

The Tents of Wickedness, by Peter De 
Vries. The plot and the people may be 
familiar in this sequel to Comfort Me 
with Apples, but the parodies offer a pun- 
oramic view of modern fiction. 

Image of America, by R. L. Bruck- 
berger. A_ literate, levelheaded French 
priest gives a lambent account of how the 
American Revolution turned dream into 
reality, while the Russian Revolution 
turned mirage into nightmare. 

Richard Nixon, by Farl Mazo. A gen- 
erally friendly but fair account of a fas- 
cinating political career. 

Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard Ro- 
vere. A balanced portrait by an able 
Washington reporter who convincingly 
presents Joe as a reckless political hipster. 

The Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
translated by Louis Kronenberger. The 
17th century wit, courtier, soldier and 
cynic pressed the tart juices of aphorism 
out of the sweet and sour grapes of his 
varied social experience. 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by 
Simone de Beauvoir. Intellectual remi- 
niscences of the days when the future 
queen of existentialism was only a restless 
student princess. 
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From every part of the nation... 
come the parts for the B58! 


The B-58, America’s first supersonic bomber, is a product of Convair and more than 4,700 participating 
suppliers and subcontractors located in every part of the nation! This does not include the tens of thousands of 
companies who receive business from Convair’s direct suppliers. At Convair-Fort Worth under the Weapon 
Systems Management concept, two out of every three dollars spent for the U.S. Air Force on the B-58 are paid 
to these supporting businesses for material and labor. In this, the American way, Convair, a Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation, has taken leadership—for nationwide employment, for prosperity, and for peace. 
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